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j  CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  HOXORADLE  MR.  GLASCOCK. 

1  By  the  end  of  July  Mrs.  TrcveUan  with  her 
I  shter  was  established  in  the  Clock  House,  at  Nun- 
I  combe  Putney,  under  the  protection  of  Hugh’s 
i  mother ;  but  Kjfore  the  reader  is  made  aciiuainted 
I  with  any  of  the  circumstances  of  their  life  there,  a 
'  few  woi^s  must  be  said  of  an  occurrence  which  took 
;  place  before  those  two  ladies  left  Curzon  Street. 

As  to  the  quarrel  between  Trevelyan  and  his  wife, 

I  thin^  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Lady  ililborough 
continued  to  interfere,  writing  letters  to  Emily 
i  which  were  full  of  good  sense,  but  which,  as  Emily 
I  said  herself,  never  really  touched  the  point  of  dis¬ 
pute.  “  Am  I,  who  am  altogether  unconscious  of 
I  having  done  anything  amiss,  to  confess  that  I  have 
I  been  in  the  wrong  ?  If  it  were  about  a  small  matter, 

I  I  would  not  mind,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  But  when 
j  it  concerns  my  conduct  in  reference  to  another  man 
j  I  would  rather  die  first.”  That  had  been  Mrs. 

1  Trevelyan’s  line  of  thought  and  argument  in  the 
I  matter ;  but  then  old  Lady  Milborough  in  her  let- 
I  ters  spoke  only  of  the  duty  of  obedience  as  promised 
at  the  attar.  “  But  I  did  n’t  promise  to  tell  a  lie,” 
i  smd  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  And  there  were  interviews 
I  between  Lady  Milborough  and  Trevelyan,  and 
I  interviews  between  Lady  Milborough  and  Nora 
I  Rowley.  The  poor  dear  old  dowager  was  e.xceed- 
I  ingly  busy  and  full  of  groans,  prescribing  Naples, 
j  prescribing  a  course  of  e.\tra  prayers,  prescribing  a 
I  general  course  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones,  —  to 
I  which,  however,  Trevelyan  vvould  by  no  means 
I  assent  without  some  assurance,  which  he  might  re- 
j  gatd  as  a  guaranty,  —  prescribing  retirement  to  a 
I  small  town  in  the  west  of  France,  if  Naples  would 
not  sulHce ;  but  she  could  effect  nothing. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan,  indeed,  did  a  thing  which  was 
sure  of  itself  to  render  any  steps  taken  for  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  ineffectual.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  turmoil, 
—  while  she  and  her  husband  were  still  living  in  the 
same  house,  but  apart  because  of  their  absurd  quar¬ 
rel  respecting  Colonel  Osborne,  she  wrote  another 


letter  to  that  gentleman.  The  argument  by  which 
she  justified  this  to  herself,  and  to  her  sister  after  it 
was  done,  was  the  real  propriety  of  her  own  conduct 
throughout  her  whole  intimacy  with  Colonel  Osr 
borne.  “  But  that  is  just  what  Louis  does  n’t  want 
you  to  do,”  Nora  bad  said,  filled  with  anger  and 
dismay.  “  Then  let  Louis  give  me  an  order  to  that 
efi’ect,  and  behave  to  me  like  a  husband,  and  I  will 
obey  him,”  Emily  had  answered.  And  she  had  gone 
on  to  plead  that  in  her  present  condition  she  was 
under  no  orders  from  her  husband.  She  was  left  to 
judge  for  herself,  and — judging  for  herself — she 
knew,  as  she  said,  that  it  was  best  that  she  should 
write  to  Colonel  Osborne.  Unfortunately  there 
was  no  ground  for  hoping  that  Colonel  Osborne 
was  ignorant  of  this  insane  jealousy  on  thQ  ‘part  of 
her  husband.  It  was  better,  therefore,  she  ■  Mid, 
that  she  should  write  to  him,  —  whom  on  the  occ». 
sion  she  took  care  to  name  to  her  sister  as  “  papa’s 
old  friend,”  —  and  explain  to  him  what  she  would 
wish  him  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do.  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  answered  the  letter  very  quickly,  throwing 
much  more  of  demonstrative  affection  than  he  should 
have  done  into  his  Dear  Emily,”  and  his  “  Dearest 
Friend.”  Of  course  Mrs.  Trevelyan*  had  burned 
this  answer,  and  of  course  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been 
told  of  the  correspondence,  llis  wife,  indeed,  had 
been  especially  careful  that  there  should  be  nothing 
secret  about  the  matter,  —  that  it  should  be  so 
known  in  the  house  that  ilr.  Trevelyan  should  be 
sure  to  hear  of  it.  And  he  had  heard  of  it,  and 
been  driven  almost  mad  by  it.  He  had  llown  off  to 
Lady  Milborough,  and  had  reduced  his  old  friend 
to  despair  by  declaring  that,  after  all,  he  began  to 
fear  that  his  wife  was  —  was  —  was  —  infatuated  by 

that  d - scoundrel.  Lady  Milborough  forgave 

the  language,  but  protested  that  he  was  wrong  in 
his  suspicion.  “  To  continue  to  correspond  with 
him  after  what  I  have  said  to  her !  ”  e.xclaimed  Tre¬ 
velyan.  “  Take  her  to  Niiples  at  once,”  said  Lady 
Milborough ;  “  at  once  !  ”  “  And  have  him  after 

me  ?  ”  said  Trevelyan.  Lady  Milborough  had  no 
answer  ready,  and  not  having  thought  of  this  looked 
very  blank.  “  I  should  find  it  harder  to  deal  with 
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her  there  even  than  here,”  continued  Trevelyan. 
Then  it  was  that  Lady  Milborough  spoke  of  the 
small  town  in  the  west  of  France,  urging  as  her 
reason  that  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Osborne  would 
certainly  not  follow  them  there ;  but  Trevelyan  had 
becopie  indignant  at  this,  declaring  that  if  bis  wife’s 
good  name  could  be  preserved  in  no  other  manner 
^than  that,  it  would  not  be  worth  preserving  at  all. 
Tlien  Lady  Milborough  had  begun  to  cry,  and  hail 
continued  crying  for  a  very  long  time.  She  was 
very  unhappy,  —  as  unhappy  as  ner  nature  would 
allow  her  to  be.  She  would  have  made  almost  any 
sacrifice  to  bring  the  two  young  people  together ;  — 
would  have  willingly  given  her  time,  her  money,  her 
labor  in  the  cause ;  —  would  probably  herself  have 
gone  to  the  little  town  in  the  west  of  France,  had 
ner  going  been  of  any  service.  But,  nevertheless, 
after  her  own  fashion,  she  extracted  no  small  enjoy¬ 
ment  out  of  the  circumstances  of  this  miserable 
quarrel.  The  Lady  Milboroughs  of  the  day  hate 
the  Colonel  Osbornes  from  the  very  bottoms  of  their 
warm  hearts  and  pure  souls ;  but  they  respect  the 
Colonel  Osbornes  almost  as  much  as  they  hate  them, 
and  find  it  to  be  an  inestimable  privilege  to  be 
brought  into  some  contact  with  these  roaring  lions. 

But  there  arose  to  dear  Lady  Milborough  a  great 
trouble  out  of  this  ijuarrel,  irrespective  of  the  abso¬ 
lute  horror  of  the  separation  of  a  young  husband 
from  his  young  wife.  And  the  excess  of  her  trouble 
on  this  head  was  great  proof  of  the  real  goodness  of 
her  heart.  For,  in  this  matter,  the  welfare  of 
Trevelyan  himself  was  not  concerned ;  but  rather 
that  of  the  Rowley  family.  Now  the  Rowleys  had 
not  given  Lady  Milborough  any  special  reason  for 
loving  them.  When  she  had  first  heard  that  her 
dear  young  friend  Louis  was  going  to  marry  a  girl 
from  the  Mandarins,  she  had  been  almost  in  despair. 
It  was  her  opinion  that,  had  he  properly  understood 
his  own  position,  he  would  have  promoted  his  wel¬ 
fare  by  falling  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  some 
English  country  gentleman,  —  or  some  English  peer, 
to  which  honor,  with  his  advantages.  Lady  Mil¬ 
borough  thought  that  he  might  have  aspired.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  when  the  girl  from  the  Mandarins  had 
been  brought  home  as  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  Lady  ^lil- 
borough  had  received  her  with  open  arms,  —  had 
received  even  the  sister-in-law  with  arms  partly 
open.  Had  either  of  them  shown  any  tendency  to 
regard  her  as  a  mother,  she  would  have  showered 
motherly  cares  upon  them.  For  Lady  Milborough 
was  like  an  old  hen,  in  her  capacity  for  taking  many 
under  her  wings.  The  two  sisters  had  hardly  done 
more  than  bear  with  her,  —  Nora,  indeed,  bearing 
with  her  more  graciously  than  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ;  and 
in  return,  even  for  this,  the  old  dowager  was  full  of 
motherly  regard.  Now  she  knew  well  that  Mr. 
Glascock  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Nora 
Rowley.  It  only  wanted  the  slightest  management 
and  the  easiest  discretion  to  bring  him  on  his  knees, 
with  an  offer  of  his  hand.  And  then,  how  much 
that  hand  contained  !  —  how  much,  indeed,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  other  hand,  which  was  to  be  given 
m  return,  and  which  was  —  to  speak  the  truth  — 
completely  empty !  Mr.  Glascock  was  the  heir  to 
a  peer,  was  the  heir  to  a  rich  peer,  was  the  heir  to  a 
very,  very  old  peer.  He  was  in  Parliament.  The 
world  spoke  well  of  him.  He  was  not,  so  to  say,  by 
any  means  an  old  man  himself.  He  was  good-tem- 
pereil,  reasonable,  easily  led,  and  yet  by  no  means 
despicable.  On  all  subjects  connected  with  land, 
he  held  an  opinion  that  was  very  much  respected, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  specimen 


of  an  upper-class  Englishman.  Here  wa% a  suitor! 
But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Glascock  would  be  so  violently  in  love  as  to 
propose  to  a  girl  whose  nearest  known  friend  and 
female  relation  was  misbehaving  herself? 

Only  they  who  have  closely  watched  the  natural 
uneasiness  of  human  hens  can  understand  how  irreat 
was  Lady  Milborough’s  anxiety  on  this  occasion. 
Marriage  to  her  was  a  thing  always  delightful  to 
contemplate.  Though  she  had  never  been  sordidly 
a  matchrmaker,  the  course  of  the  world  around  her 
had  taught  her  to -regard  men  as  fish  to  be  caught, 
and  girls  as  the  anglers  who  ought  to  catch  them. 
Or,  rather,  could  her  mind  have  been  accurately 
analysed,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  girl  was 
regarded  as  half  angler  and  half  bait.  Aqy  girl 
that  angled  visibly  with  her  own  hook,  with  a  mani¬ 
festly  expressed  desire  to  catch  a  fish,  was  odious  to 
her.  And  she  was  very  gentle-hearted  in  regard  to 
the  fishes,  thinking  that  every  fish  in  the  river 
should  h.ivo  the  hook  and  bait  presented  to  him  in 
the  mildest,  pleasantest  form.  But  still,  when  the 
trout  was  well  in  the  basket,  her  joy  was  great;  and 
then  came  across  her  unlaborious  mind  some  half- 
formed  idea  that  a  great  ordinance  of  nature  was 
being  accomplished  in  the  teeth  of  difliculties.  For 
—  as  she  well  knew  —  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
catching  of  fish. 

Lady  Milborough,  in  her  kind  anxiety  on  Nora’s 
behalf,  —  that  the  fish  should  lie  landed  before  Nora 
might  be  swept  away  in  her  sister’s  ruin,  —  hardly 
knew  what  step  she  might  safely  take.  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan  would  not  see  her  again,  —  having  already 
declared  that  any  further  interview  would  be  pan¬ 
ful  and  useless.  She  had  spoken  to  Trevelyan,  but 
Trevelyan  had  declared  that  he  could  do  nothing. 
What  was  there  that  he  could  have  done  ?  He 
could  not,  as  he  said,  overlook  the  gross  improprie¬ 
ties  of  his  wife's  conduct,  because  liis  wife’s  sister 
had,  or  might  passihly  have,  a  lover.  And  then,  as 
to  speaking  to  Mr.  Glascock  himself,  —  nobody 
knew  better  than  Lady  Milborough  how  very 
fish  arc  to  be  frightened. 

But  at  last  Lady  Milborough  did  speak  to  Mr 
Glascock,  —  making  no  allusion  whatever  to  the 
hook  prepared  for  himself,  but  saying  a  word  or  two 
as  to  the  affairs  of  that  other  fish,  whose  circum¬ 
stances,  as  he  floundered  about  in  tlje  bucket  of 
matrimony,  were  not  as  happjr  as  they  might  have 
been.  The  care,  the  discretion,  nay,  the  wisdom 
with  which  she  did  this  were  most  excellent.  She 
had  become  aware  that  Mr.  Glascock  had  already 
heard  of  the  unfortunate  affair  in  Curzon  Street. 
Indeed,  every  one  who  knew  the  Trevelyans  had 
heard  of  it,  and  a  great  many  who  did  not  know 
them.  No  harm,  therefore,  could  be  done  by  men¬ 
tioning  the  circumstance.  Lady  Milborough  did 
mention  it,  explaining  that  the  only  person  really 
in  fault  was  that  odious  destroyer  of  the  peace  of 
families.  Colonel  Osborne,  of  whom  Lady  Mil¬ 
borough,  on  that  occasion,  said  some  very  severe 
things  indeed.  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Trevelj-an  was 
foolish,  obstinate,  and  self-reliant,  but  as  innocent 
as  the  babe  unborn.  That  things  would  come  right 
before  long,  no  one  who  knew  the  affair  —  and  she 
knew  it  from  beginning  to  end  —  could  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  doubt.  The  real  victim  would  be  that  sweet¬ 
est  of  all  girls,  Nora  Rowley.  !Mr.  Glascock 
innocently  asked  why  Nora  Rowley  should  be  a 
victim.  “  Don’t  you  understand,  Mr.  Glascock, 
how  the  most  remote  connection  with  a  thing  of  that 
kind  tarnishes  a  young  woman’s  standing  in  the 
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world  ?  ”  Mr.  Glascock  was  almost  angry  with  the 
well-pleased  countess,  as  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  see  that  Miss  Rowley’s  standing  was  at  all  tar¬ 
nished  ;  and  old  Lady  Milborough,  when  he  got  up 
and  left  her,  felt  that  she  had  done  a  good  morning’s 
work.  If  Nora  could  have  known  it  all,  Nora  ought 
to  have  been  very  grateful,  for  Mr.  Glascock  got 
into  a  cab  in  Eccleston  Stjuare,  and  had  himself 
driven  direct  to  Curzon  Street.  He  himself  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  at  that  moment  only  doing  the 
thing  which  he  had  for  some  time  past  resolved  that 
be  would  do;  but  we  perhaps  may  be  justified  in 
thinking  that  the  actual  resolution  was  first  fi.xed  by 
the  discretion  of  Lady  Milborough’s  communication. 
At  any  rate  he  arrived  in  Curzon  Street  with  his 
mind  fully  resolveif,  and  had  spent  the  minutes  in 
the  cab  considering  how  he  had  better  perform  the 
business  in  hand. 

He  was  at  once  shown  Into  the  drawing-room, 
where  he  found  the  two  sisters  ;  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  him,  understood  the  purpose  of 
his  coming.  There  was  an  air  of  determination 
about  him,  a  manifest  intention  of  doing  something, 
an  absence  of  that  vaguenes.s  which  almost  always 
flavors  a  morning  visit.  This  was  so  strongly 
marked  that  Mrs.  Trevelj’an  felt  that  she  would 
have  been  almost  justified  in  getting  up  and  declar¬ 
ing  riiat,  as  this  visit  was  paid  to  her  sister,  she 
would  retire.  But  any  such  declaration  on  her  part 
was  unnecessary,  as  Mr.  Glascock  had  not  been  in 
the  room  three  minutes  before  he  asked  her  to  go. 
By  some  clever  device  of  his  own,  he  got  her  into 
the  back  room,  and  whispered  to  her  that  he  wanted 
to  say  a  few  words  in  private  to  her  sister. 

“  0,  certainly,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  smiling. 

“I  dare  say  you  may  guess  what  they  are,”  said 
he.  “  I  don’t  know  what  chance  I  may  have  ?  ” 

“I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  that,”  she  replied, 
“as  I  know  nothing.  But  you  have  my  good 
wishes.” 

And  then  she  went. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  gradually  some  idea  of 
Mr.  Glast'ock’s  intention  had  made  its  wa^-  Into 
Nora’s  mind  by  the  time  that  she  found  herselt  alone 
with  that  gentleman.  Why  else  had  he  brought 
into  the  room  with  him  that  manifest  air  of  a  pur¬ 
pose  ?  Why  else  had  he  taken  the  very  strong  steji 
of  sending  the  lady  of  the  house  out  of  her  own 
drawing  room  ?  Nora,  beginning  to  understand 
this,  put  herself  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  She 
had  never  told  herself  that  she  would  refuse  Mr'. 
Glascock.  She  had  never  acknowledged  to  herself 
that  there  was  another  man  whom  she  liked  better 
than  she  liked  Mr.  Glascock.  But  had  she  ever 
encouraged  any  wish  for  such  an  interview,  her 
feelings  at  this  moment  would  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  they  were.  As  it  was,  she  would 
have  given  much  to  post|>onc  it,  so  that  she  might 
have  asked  herself  (juestions,  and  have  discovered 
whether  she  could  reconcile  herself  to  do  that  which, 
no  doubt,  all  her  friends  would  commend  her  for 
doing.  Of  course,  it  was  clear  enough  to  the  mind 
of  the  girl  that  she  had  her  fortune  to  make,  and 
that  her  beauty  and  youth  were  the  capital  on 
which  she  had  to  found  it.  She  had  not  lived  so 
far  from  all  taint  of  corruption  as  to  feel  any  actual 
horror  at  the  idea  of  a  girl  giving  herself  to  a  man, 
—  not  because  the  man  had  already,  by  his  own 
capacities  in  that  direction,  forced  her  heart  from 
her,  —  but  because  he  was  one  likely  to  be  at  all 
points  a  good  husband.  Had  all  this  affair  con¬ 
cerned  any  other  girl,  any  friend  of  her  own,  and 


had  she  known  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
she  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
that  other  girl  to  marry  Mr.  Glascock.  A  girl 
thrown  out  upon  the  world  without  a  shilling  must 
make  her  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  But,  neverthe¬ 
less,  there  was  something  within  her  bosom  which 
made  her  long  lor  a  better  thing  than  this.  She 
had  dreamed,  if  she  had  not  thought,  of  being  able 
to  worship  a  man  ;  but  she  could  hardly  worship 
Mr.  Glascock.  ShS  had  dreamed,  if  she  had  not 
thought,  of  leaning  upon  a  man  all  through  life  with 
her  whole  weight,  as  though  that  man  had  been 
specially  made  to  be  her  staff,  her  prop,  her  support, 
her  wall  of  comfort  and  protection.  She  knew  that 
if  she  were  to  marry  hir.  Glascock  and  become 
Lady  Peterborough,  in  due  course  she  must  stand  a 
good  deal  by  her  own  strength,  and  live  without 
that  comfortable  leaning.  Nevertheless,  when  she 
found  herself  alone  with  the  man,  she  by  no  means 
knew  whether  she  would  refuse  him  or  not.  But 
she  knew  that  she  must  pluck  up  courage  for  an  im¬ 
portant  moment ;  and  she  collected  herself,  braced 
her  muscles,  as  it  were,  for  a  fight,  and  threw  her 
mind  Into  an  attitude  of  contest. 

Mr.  Glascock,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  behind 
Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  back,  took  a  chair  and  ]ilaced  it 
close  beside  the  bead  of  the  sofa  on  which  Nora  was 
sitting.  “  Miss  Rowley,”  he  saiil,  “  you  and  I  have 
known  each  other  now  fur  some  monthij,  and  I  hope 
you  have  learned  to  regard  me  as  a  friend.” 

“  O  yes,  indeed,”  said  Nora,  with  some  spirit. 

“  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  have  met  as  friends, 
and  I  can  most  truly  say  for  myself,  that  I  have 
taken  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in  your  acquaint¬ 
ance.  It  is  not  only  that  1  admire  you  very  much,” 
—  he  looked  straight  before  him  as  he  said  this,  and 
moved  about  the  point  of  the  stick  which  be  was 
holding  in  both  his  hands,  —  “  it  is  not  only  that,  — 
perhaps  not  chiefly  that,  though  I  do  admire  you 
very  much ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  like  everything 
about  you.” 

Nora  smiled,  but  she  said  nothing.  It  was  better, 
she  thought,  to  let  him  tell  his- story ;  but  his  mode 
of  telling  it  was  not  without  its  efficacy.  It  was  not 
the  simple  praise  which  made  its  way  with  her; 
but  a  certain  tone  in  ^he  words  which  seemed  to 
convince  her  that  they  were  true.  If  he  had  really 
found  her,  or  fancied  her  to  be  what  he  said,  there 
was  a  manliness  in  his  telling  her  so  in  the  plainest 
words  that  pleased  her  much. 

“  I  know',”  continued  he,  “  that  this  is  a  very  bald 
way  of  telling  —  of  pleading  — my  cause;  but  I 
don’t  know  whether  a  bald  way  may  not  be  the  best, 
if  it  can  only  make  itself  understood  to  be  true.  Of 
course.  Miss  Rowley,  you  know  what  I  mean.  As  I 
said  before,  you  have  all  those  things  which  not 
only  make  me  love  you,  but  which  make  me  like 
you  also.  If  you  think  that  you  can  love  me,  say  so ; 
and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  you 
happy  as  my  wife.” 

There  was  a  clearness  of  expression  in  this,  and  a 
downright  surrender  of  himself,  which  so  flattered 
her  and  so  fluttered  her  that  she  was  almost  reduced 
to  the  giving  of  herself  up  because  she  could  not 
reply  to  such  an  appeal  in  language  less  courteous 
than  that  of  agreement.  After  a  moment  or  two 
she  found  herself  remaining  silent,  with  a  growing 
feeling  that  silence  would  be  taken  as  conveying 
consent.  There  floated  quickly  across  her  brain  an 
idea  of  the  hardness  of  a  woman’s  lot,  in  that  she 
should  be  called  upon  to  decide  her  future  fate  for 
life  in  hall'  a  minute.  He  had  bad  weeks  to  think 
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of  this,  —  weeks  in  which  it  would  have  been  almost 
unmaidenly  in  her  so  to  think  of  it  as  to  have  made 
up  her  mind  to  accept  the  man.  Had  she  so  made 
up  her  mind,-  and  had  he  not  come  to  her,  where 
would  she  have  been  then  'i  But  he  had  come  to 
her.  There  he  was,  still  poking  about  with  his  stick, 
waiting  for  her,  and  she  must  answer  him.  And  he 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  —  an  enormous  match 
for  her,  very  proper  in  all  respects;  such  a  man 
that,  if  she  should  accept  him,  e^-crybody  around  her 
would  regard  her  fortune  in  life  as  miraculously  suc¬ 
cessful.  lie  was  not  such  a  man  that  any  one  would 
point  at  her  and  say,  “  There ;  see  another  of  them 
who  has'  sold  herself  for  money  and  a  title !  ”  Mr. 
Glascock  was  not  an  Apollo,  not  an  Admirable  Crich¬ 
ton  ;  but  he  was  a  man  whom  any  girl  might  have 
learned  to  love.  Now  he  ha<l  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife,  and  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  answer 
him.  He  sat  there  waiting  for  her  very  patiently, 
still  poking  about  the  point  of  his  stick. 

Did  she  really  love  him?  Though  she  was  so 
pressed  by  consideration  of  time,  she  did  find  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  which  to  ask  herself  the  question.  With  a 
quick  turn  of  an  eye  she  glanced  at  him,  to  see 
what  he  was  like.  Up  to  this  moment,  though  she 
knew  him  well,  she  could  have  given  no  details  of 
his  personal  appearance.  He  was  a  better-looking 
man  than  Hugh  Stanbury,  —  so  she  told  herself 
with  a  passing  thought ;  but  he  lacked  —  he  lacked ; 
—  what  was  it  that  he  lacked  ?  Was  it  youth,  or 
spirit,  or  strength ;  or  was  it  some  outward  sign  of 
an  inward  gift  of  mind  ?  Was  it  that  he  was  heavy 
while  Hugh  was  light  ?  Was  it  that  she  could  find 
no  fire  in  his  eye,  while  Hugh’s  eyes  were  full  of 
flashing  ?  Or  was  it  that  for  her,  especially  for  her, 
Hugh  was  the  appointed  staff  and  appropriate  wall 
of  protection  ?  Be  all  that  as  it  might,  she  knew  at 
the  moment  that  she  did  love,  not  this  man,  but 
that  other  who  was  writing  articles  for  the  “  Daily 
Record.”  She  must  refuse  the  offer  that  was  so 
brilliant,  and  give  up  the  idea  of  reigning  as  queen 
at  Monkhams. 

“  O  Mr.  Glascock,”  she  said,  “  I  ought  to  answer 
you  more  quickly.” 

“  No,  dearest :  not  more  quickly  than  suits  you. 
Nothing  ever  in  this  worli^  can  be  more  important 
'  •both  to  you  and  to  me.  If  you  want  more  time  to 
think  of  it,  take  more  time.” 

*'^0,  Mr.  Glascock;  I  do  not.  I  don’t  know 
why  1  8l»j4ll  have  paused.  Is  not  the  truth  best  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  —  certainly  the  truth  is  best.” 

“I  do  not  —  IqjjQ  you.  Pray,  pray,  understand 
me.” 

“  I  understand  it  too  well.  Miss  Rowley.”  The 
stick  was  still  going,  and  the  eyes  more  intently 
fi.\ed  than  ever  on  something  opposite. 

“  I  do  like  you ;  I  like  you  very  much.  And  I 
am  so  grateful !  I  cannot  understand  why  such  a 
man  as  you  should  want  to  make  me  your  wife.” 

*«•  P'icause  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  others ; 
simply  that.  That  reason,  and  that  only,  justifies  a 
man  in  ^wanting  to  marry  a  girl.”  What  a  good 
fellow  he  was,  and  how  flattering  were  his  words ! 
Did  he  not  deserve  what  he  wanted,  even  though  it 
could  not  be  given  without  a  sacrifice?  But  yet 
she  did  not  love  him.  As  she  looked  at  him  again 
she  could  not  there  recognize  her  staff.  As  she 
looked  at  him  she  was  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  that  other  staff  ought  to  be  her  staff.  “  May 
I  come  again,  —  after  a  month,  say  ?  ”  he  asked, 
when  there  had  been  another  short  period  of  si¬ 
lence. 


“No,  no.  Why  should  you  trouble  yourself?  I 
am  not  worth  it.” 


“  It  is  for  me  to  judge  of  that.  Miss  Rowley.” 

“All  the  same,  t  know  that  I  am.  not  worth  it. 
And  I  could  not  tell  you  to  do  that.” 

“  Then  I  will  wait,  and  come  again  \tithout  your 
telling  me.” 

“  O  ]Mr.  Glascock,  I  did  not  mean  that.  Indeed 
I  did  not.  Pray,  do  not  think  that.  Take  what  1 
say  as  final.  I  like  you  more  than  I  can  say ;  and  I 
feel  a  gratitude  to  you  that  I  cannot  express,— 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  have  never  known 
any  one  who  has  seemed  to  be  so  good  as  you. 
But  —  it  is  just  what  I  said  before.”  And  then 
she  fairly  burst  into  tears.  ^ 

“  Miss  Rowley,”  he  said,  very  slowly,  “  pray,  do 
not  think  that  t  want  to  ask  any  question  which  it 
might  embarrass  you  to  answer.  But  my  happiness 
is  so  greatly  at  stake ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  j  our  happiness,  too,  is  so  greatly  concerned, 
that  it  IS  most  important  that  we  should  not  come 
to  a  conclusion  too  quickly.  If  I  thought  that  your 
heart  were  vacant  I  would  wait  patiently.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  you  as  my  possible  wife  for  weeks 
past,  —  for  months  past.  Of  course  you  have  not 
had  such  thoughts  about  me.”  As  he  said  this,  she 
almost  loved  him  for  his  considerate  goodness.  “It 
has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  odd  that  girls  Ihould 
love  men  in  such  a  hurry.  If  your  heart  be  free,  I 
will  wait.  And  if  you  esteem  me,  you  can  see,  and 
try  whether  you  cannot  learn  to  love  me.” 

“  I  do  esteem  you.”  . 

“It  depends  on  that  question,  then?”  he  said, 
slowly. 

She  sat  silent  for  fully  a  minute,  with  her  hands 
clasped ;  and  then  she  answered  him  in  a  whisper. 

“  I  do  not  know,”  she  said. 

He  also  was  silent  for  a  while  before  he  spoke 
again.  lie  ceased  to  poke  with  his  stick,  and  got 
up  from  his  chair,  and  stood  a  little  apart  from  her, 
not  looking  at  her  even  yet. 

“  I  see,”  he  said  at  last.  “  I  understand.  Well, 
Miss  Rowley,  I  quite  perceive  that  I  cannot  press 
my  suit  any  further  now.  But  I  shall  not  despair 
altogether.  I  know  this,  that,  if  I  might  possibly 
succeed,  I  should  be  a  very  happy  man.  Good  by. 
Miss  Rowley.” 

She  took  his  offered  hand  and  pressed  it  so  warm¬ 
ly'  that,  had  he  not  been  manly  and  big-hearted,  he 
would  have  taken  sueh  pressure  as  a  sign  that  she 
'wished  him  to  ask  her  again.  But  such  was  his 
nature. 

“  God  bless  you,”  he  said,  “  and  make  you  happy, 
whatever  you  may  choose  to  do.”* 

Then  he  left  her,  and  she  heard  him  walk  down 
the  stairs  with  heavy  slow  steps,  and  she  thought 
that  she  could  perceive  from  the  sound  that  he  was 
sad  at  heart,  but  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  show 
his  sadness  outwardly. 

When  she  was  alone  she  began  to  think  in  ear¬ 
nest  of  what  she  hail  done.  If  the  reader  were  told 
that  she  regretted  the  decision  which  she  had  been 
forced  to  make  so  rapidly,  a  wrong  impression  would 
be  given  of  the  condition  of  hef  thoughts.  But 
there  came  upon  her  suddenly  a  strange  capacity' 
for  counting  up  and  making  a  mental  inventory  of 
all  that  might  have  been  hers.  She  knew — and 
where  is  the  girl  so  placed  that  does  not  know  ?  — 
that  it-  is  a  great  thing  to  be  an  English  peeress. 
.  Now,  as  she  stood  there  thinking  of  it  all,  slie  was 
Nora  Rowley  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  and 
without  a  prospect  of  a  shilling.  She  had  often  heard 
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her  mother  speak  fearful  words  of  future  possible 
days,  when  colonial  govemin;^  should  no  longer  be 
within  the  capacity  of  Sir  Marmaduke.  Slie  had 
been  taught  from  a  very  early  age  that  all  the  mate¬ 
rial  prosperity’of  her  life  must  depehd  on  matri¬ 
mony.  ohe  could  never  be  comfortably  disposed  of 
in  the  world  unless  some  fitting  man  who  possessed 
those  things  of  which  she  was  so  bare  should  wish  to 
make  her  his  wife.  Now  there  had  come  a  man  so 
thoroughly  fitting,  so  marvellously  endowed,  that  no 
worldly  blessing  would  have  been  wanting. 

Mf.  Glascock  had  more  than  once  spoken  to  her 
of  the  glories  of  Monkhams.  She  thought  of  Monk- 
haras  now  more  than  she  had  ever  thought  of  the 
place  before.  It  would  have  been  a  great  privilege 
to  be  the  mistress  of  an  old  time-honored  mansion, 
to  call  oaks  and  elms  her  own,  to  know  that  acres  of 
ardens  were  submitted  to  her  caprices,  to  look  at 
erds  of  cows  and  oxen,  and  be  aware  that  they- 
lowed  on  her  own  p.istures.  And  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  a  future  peer  of  England,  to  have  the  nurs¬ 
ing,  and  sweet  custody,  and  very  making  of  a  future 
senator,  —  would  not  that  have  been  much  ?  And 
the  man  himself  who  would  have  been  her  husband 
was  such  a  one  that  any  woman  might  have  trusted 
herself  to  him  with  perfect  confidence.  Now  that 
he  was  gone  she  almost  fancied  that  she  did  love 
him.  Then  she  thought  of  Hugh  Stanbury,  sitting, 
as  he  had  described  himself,  in  a  little  dark  closet  at 
the  office  of  the  ‘‘  D.  R.”  in  a  very  old  inky  shooting- 
coat,  with  a  tarnished  square-cut  cloth  cap  upon  his 
head,  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  writing  at  mid¬ 
night  for  the  next  morning’s  impression,  this  or  that 
article  according  to  the  order  of  his  master,  “  the 
tallow-chandler  ” ;  —  for  the  editor  of  the  “  Daily 
Record  ”  was  a  gentleman  whose  father  happened 
to  be  a  grocer  in  the  city,  and  Hugh  had  been 
accustomed  thus  to  describe  the  family  trade.  And 
she  might  certainly  have  had  the  peer,  and  the 
acres  of  garden,  and  the  big  house,  and  the  senato¬ 
rial  honors ;  whereas  the  tallow-chandler’s  journey¬ 
man  had  never  been  so  outspoken.  She  told  herself 
from  moment  to  moment  that  she  had  ilone  right ; 
that  she  would  do  the  same  a  dozen  times,  if  a  dozen 
times  the  experiment  could  be  repeated  ;  but  still, 
still,  there  was  the  remembrance  of  all  that  she  had 
lost.  How  would  her  mother  look  at  her,  her  an.x- 
ious,  heavily  laden  mother,  when  the  story  should  be 
told  of  all  that  had  been  offered  to  her  and  all  that 
had  been  refused  ? 

As  she  was  thinking  of  this,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  came 
into  the  room.  Nora  felt  that,  though  she  might 
dread  to  meet  her  mother,  she  could  be  bold  enough 
on  such  an  occasion  before  her  sister.  Emily  had 
not  done  so  well  with  her  own  affairs  as  to  enable 
her  to  preach  with  advantage  about  marriage. 

“He  has  gone?”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  .as  she 
opened  the  door. 

“  Yes,  he  has  gone.” 

“  Well  ?  Do  not  pretend,  Nora,  that  you  will 
not  tell  me.” 

“  There  is  nothing  worth  the  telling,  Emily.” 

“  AV’hat  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  sure  he  has  pro¬ 
posed.  He  told  me  in  so  many  words  that  it  was 
nb  intention.” 

“  Whatever  has  happened,  dear,  you  may  be  quite 
sure  that  I  shall  never  be  Mrs.  Glascock.” 
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of  stateliness  in  her  gait,  — as  might  become  a  girl 
who  had  had  it  in  her  power  to  be  the  future  Lady 
Peterborough ;  but  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  sa¬ 
credness  of  her  own  chamber,  she  gave  way  to  an 
agony  of  tears.  It  would,  indeed,  be  much  to  be  a 
Lady  Peterborough.  And  she  had,  in  truth,  refused 
it  all  because  of  Hugh  Stanbury !  AVas  Hugh 
Stanbury  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  CLOCK  HOUSE  AT  NUNCOMHE  PUTNEY. 

It  was  not  till  a  fortnight  had  passed  after  the 
trans.action  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  Nora  Rowley  first  heard  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  they  should  go  to  live  af  Nurffcombe  Put¬ 
ney.  From  bad  to  worse  the  quarrel  between  the 
husband  and  the  wife  had  gone  on,  till  Trevelyan 
had  at  last  told  his  friend  Lady  Milborcugh  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  they  must  live  apart. 
“  She  is  so  self-willed,  —  and  perhaps  I  am  the 
same,”  —  he  had  said,  ‘‘  that  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  live  together.”  Lady  Milborough  had  im¬ 
plored  and  called  to  witness  all  testimonies,  profane 
an<l  sacred,  .against  such  a  step.  —  had  almost  gone 
down  on  her  knees.  Go  to  Naples,  —  why  not 
Naples  ?  Or  to  the  quiet  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  which  was  so  dull  that  a  wicked  roaring 
lion,  fond  of  cities  and  g.ambling,  and  eating  and 
drinking,  could  not  live  in  such  a.  place  !  O,  why 
not  go  to  the  quiet  town  in  the  west  of  France? 
Was  not  anything  better  than  this  flying  in  the  face 
of  God  and  man  ?  Perhaps  Trevelyan  did  not  him¬ 
self  like  the  idea  of  the  quiet  dull  French  town. 
Perhaps  he  thought  that  the  flying  in  the  face  of 
God  and  man  was  all  done  by  his  wife,  not  by  him  ; 
and  that  it  was  right  that  his  wife  should  feel  the 
consequences.  After  many'  such  entreaties,  many 
such  arguments,  it  was  at  last  decided  that  the  house 
in  Curzon  Street  should  be  given  up,  and  that  he 
and  his  wife  live  apart. 

“  And  what  about  Nora  Rowley  ?  ”  asked  Lady 
Milborough,  who  had  become  aware  by  this  time  of 
Nora’s  insane  folly  in  having  refused  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  She  will  go  with  her  sister,  I  suppose.” 

“  And  who  will  maintain  her?  Dear,  dear,  dear! 
It  does  seem  as  though  some  young  people  were 
bent  upon  cutting  their  own  throats  and  all  their 
family’s.” 

Poor  Lady  Milborough  just  at  this  time  went  as 
near  to  disliking  the  Rowleys  as  was  compatible 
with  her  nature.  It  was  not  possible  to  her  to  hate 
anybody.  She  thought  that  she  hated  the  Colonel 
Osbornes ;  but  even  that  w.as  a  mistake.  She  was 
very  angry,  however,  with  both  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
her  sister,  and  was  disposed  to  speak  of  them  as 
though  they  had  been  born  to  create  trouble  and 
vexation. 

Trevelyan  had  not  given  any  direct  answer  to 
that  question  about  Nora  Rowley’s  maintenance, 
but  he  was  quite  prepared  to  bear  all  necessary  ex¬ 
pense  in  th.it  direction,  at  any  rate  till  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke  should  have  arrived.  At  first  there  had  been 
an  idea  that  the  two  sisters  should  go  to  the  house 
of  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Outhouse.  Mrs.  Outhouse  was 


“  Then  you  have  refused  him,  —  because  of  Hugh 
Stanbury !  ” 

“I  have  refused  him,  Emily,  because  I  did  not 
love  him.  Pr.a>-,  let  that  ho  enoi’ 

Then  she  walked  c"t  ot  the  wii!;  something 


the  wife  —  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  remember 
—  of  a  clergyman  living  in  the  east  of  London.  St. 
DidduIphs-in-the-Eost  was  very  much  in  the  east 
indeed.  It  was  a  parish  oft.side  the  city,  lying  near 
riic  river,  very  j:<?p«ioas,  very  poc.r.  very  Jew  in 
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character,  and  very  uncomfortable.  There  was  a 
rectory  house,  queerly  situated  at  the  end  of  a  little 
blind  lane,  with  a  gate  of  its  own,  and  a  so-called 
garden  about  twenty  yards  square.  But  the  rectory 
of  St.  Diddulphs  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  com¬ 
fortable  abode.  The  neighborhood  was  certainly 
not  alluring.  Of  visiting  society  within  a  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  there  was  none  but  what  was 
afforded  by  the  families  of  other  East-end  clergy¬ 
men.  And  then  Mr.  Outhouse  himself  was  a 
somewhat  singular  man.  lie  w.as  very  religious, 
devoted  to  his  work,  most  kind  to  the  poor  ;  but  he 
was  unfortunately  a  strongly  biassed  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  very  obstinate  withal.  He  had  never 
allied  himself  very  cordially  with  his  wife’s  brother. 
Sir  Marmaduke,  allowing  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  prejudice  th.at  people  living  at  the  West- 
end,  who  frequented  clubs  and  were  connected  in 
any  wa^'  with  fashion,  could  not  be  appropriate 
companions  for  himself.  The  very  title  which  Sir 
^I'lrmaduke  had  acquired  was  repulsive  to  him,  and 
had  induced  him  to  tell  his  wife  more  th.an  once  that 
Sir  This  or  Sir  That  could  not  be  fitting  associates 
for  'a  poor  East-end  clergyman.  Then  his  wife’s 
niece  had  married  a  man  of  fashion,  —  a  man  sup¬ 
posed  at  St.  Diildulphs  to  be  very  closely  allied  to 
fashion  ;  and  Mr.  Outhouse  h.ad  never  been  induced 
even  to  dine  in  the  house  in  Curzon  Street.  When, 
therefore,  he  heard  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
were  to  be  separated  within  two  years  of  their  mar¬ 
riage,  it  could  not  be  e.xpected  that  he  should  be 
very  eager  to  lend  to  the  two  sisters  the  use  of  his 
rectory. 

There  had  been  interviews  between  Mr.  Out¬ 
house  and  Trevelyan,  and  between  ^Irs.  Outhouse 
and  her  niece ;  and  then  there  was  an  interview 
between  Mr.  Outhouse  and  Emily,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  not  go  to  the 
parsonage  of  St.  Diddulphs.  She  had  been  very  out¬ 
spoken  to  her  uncle,  declaring  that  she  by  no  means 
intended  to  carry  herself  as  a  disgraced  woman. 
Mr.  Outhouse  had  quoted  St.  Paul  to  her :  “  Wives, 
obey  your  husbands.”  Then  she  had  got  up,  and 
had  spoken  very  angrily.  “  I  look  for  support  from 
you,”  she  said,  “  as  tlie  man  who  is  the  nearest  to 
me,  till  my  father  shall  come.”  “  But  I  cannot 
support  you  in  what  is  wrong,”  said  the  clergyman. 
Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  left  the  room,  and  would 
not  see  her  uncle  again. 

She  carried  things  altogether  with  a  high  hand  at 
this  time.  When  old  Mr.  Bideawhile  called  upon 
her,  her  husband’s  ancient  family  lawyer,  she  told 
that  gentleman  that  if  it  was  her  husband's  will 
that  they  should  live  apart,  it  must  be  so.  She 
could  not  force  him  to  remain  with  her.  She  could 
not  compel  him  to  keep  up  the  house  In  Curzon 
Street.  She  had  certain  rights,  she  believed.  She 
spoke  then,  she  said,  of  pecuniary  rights,  —  not  of 
those  other  rights  which  her  husband  was  deter¬ 
mined,  and  was  no  doubt  able,  to  ignore.  She  did 
not  really  know  what  those  pecuniary  rights  might 
be,  nor  was  she  careful  to  learn  their  exact  e.xtent. 
She  would  thank  Mr.  Bideawhile  to  see  that  things 
were  properly  arranged.  But  of  this  her  husband 
and  Mr.  Bideawhile  might  be  quite  sure,  she  would 
take  nothing  as  a  favor.  She  would  not  go  to  her 
uncle’s  house.  She  declined  to  tell  Mr.  Bideawhile 
why  she  had  so  decided;  but  she  had  decided.  She 
was  ready  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  that  her 
husband  might  make  as«to  her  residence,  but  she 
must  claim  to  have  some  choice  in  the  matter.  As 
to  her  sister,  of  course  she  intended  to  give  Nora  a 


home  as  long  as  such  a  home  might  be  wanted.  It 
would  be  very  sad  for  Nora,  but  in  existing  circum¬ 
stances  such  an  arrangement  would  be  expedient. 
She  would  not;  go  into  details  as  to  expense.  Her 
husband  was  driving  her  away  from  him,  and  it  was 
for  him  to  say  what  proportion  of  his  income  he 
would  choose  to  give  for  her  maintenance,  —  for 
hers  and  for  that  of  their  child.  She  was  not 
desirous  of  anything  beyond  the  means  of  decent 
living,  but  of  course  she  must  for  the  present  find  a 
home  for  her  sister  as  well  as  for  herself.  When 
speaking  of  her  baby  she  had  striven  hard  so  to 
speak  that  ^Ir.  Bideawhile  should  find  no  trace  of 
doubt  in  the  tones  of  her  voice.  And  yet  she  had 
been  full  of  doubt, — Tull  of  fear.  As  Mr.  Bide- 
awhile  had  uttered  nothing  antagonistic  to  her 
wishes  in  this  matter,  —  had  seemed '  to  agree  that 
wherever  the  mother  went  thither  the  child  would 
go  also,  —  iirs.  Trevelyan  had  considered  herself  to 
be ‘successful  in  this  Interview. 

The  idea  of  a  residence  at  Nuncombe  Putney  had 
occurred  first  to  Trevelyan  himself,  and  he  had 
spoken  of  it  to  Hugh  Stanbury.  There  had  been 
some  difhcultv  in  this,  because  he  had  snubbed  Stan¬ 
bury  grievously  when  his  friend  had  attempted  to  do 
some  work  of  gentle  interference  between  him  and 
his  wife ;  and  when  he  began  the  conversation,  he 
took  the  trouble  of  stating,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  separation  was  a  thing  fixed,  —  so  that  nothing 
might  be  urged  on  that  subject.  “  It  is  to  be.  You 
will  understand  that,”  he  said ;  “  and  if  you  think 
that  your  mother  would  agree  to  the  arrangement, 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  me,  and  might,  I  think, 
be  made  pleasant  to  her.  Of  course  your  mother 
would  lie  made  to  understand  that  the  only  fault 
with  which  my  wife  is  charged  is  that  of  indomitable 
disobedience  to  my  wishes.” 

“  Incompatibility  of  temper,”  suggested  Stan¬ 
bury. 

“  You  m.ay  call  it  that  if  you  please ;  — ‘  though 
I  must  say  for  myself  that  I  do  not  think  that  1  have 
displayed  any  temper  to  which  a  woman  has  a  right 
to  object.”  Then  he  had  gone  on  to  explain  what 
he  was  prepared  to  do  about  money.  He  would 
j)ay,  through  Stanbury’s  hands,  so  much  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  so  much  for  house  rent,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  money  was  not  to  go  into  his 
wife’s  hands.  “  I  shall  prefer,”  he  said,  “  to  make 
myself,  on  her  behalf,  what  disbursements  may  be 
necessary.  I  will  take  care  that  she  receives  a 
proper  sum  (juartcrly  through  Mr.  Bideawhile  for 
her  own  clothes,  ^  and  for  those  of  our  poor  boy." 
Then  Stanbury  had  told  him  of  the  Clock  House, 
and  there  ha(l  been  an  agreement  made  between 
them  ;  —  an  agreement  which  was  then,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ladies  at  Nuncombe 
Putney.  When  the  suggestion  was  made  to  Mrs. 
Trevelyan, —  with  a  proposition  that  the  Clock 
House  should  be  taken  for  one  year,  and  that  for 
that  year,  at  least,  her  boy  should  remain  with  her,  _ 
—  she  assented  to  it.  She  did  so  with  all  the  calm¬ 
ness  that  she  was  able  to  assume ;  but  in  truth,  al¬ 
most  everything  seemed  to  have  been  gained,  when 
she  found  that  she  was  not  to  be  separated  from  her 
baby.  “  I  have  no  objection  to  living  in  Devon¬ 
shire  if  Mr.  Trevelyan  wishes  it,”  she  said,  in  her 
most  stately  manner,  “  and  certainly  no  objection 
to  living  with  Mr.  Stanbury’s  mother.”  Then  Mr. 
Bideawhile  explained  to  her  that  Nuncombe  Putney 
was  not  a  large  town, — was,  in  fact,  a  very  small 
and  a  very  remote  village.  “  That  will  make  no 
difference  whatsoever  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,” 
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she  answered ;  “  and  as  for  nay  sister,  she  must  put 
up  with  it  till  my ‘father  and  my  mother  are  here.  I 
believe  the  scenery  at  Nuncombe  Putney  is  very 
pretty.”  “  Lovely !  ”  said  Mr.  Bideawhile,  who  had 
a  general  idea  that  Devonshire  is  supposed  to  be  a 
picturesque  county.  “  With  such  a  life  before  me 
as  I  must  lead,”  continued  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “  an  ug¬ 
ly  neighborhood,  one  that  would  itself  have  had  no 
intere.'t  for  a  stranger,  would  certainly  have  been 
an  additional  sorrow.”  So  it  had  been  settled,  and, 
by  the  end  of  July,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  with  her  sister 
and  baby  was  established  at  the  Clock  House,  under 
the  protection  of  Mrs.  Stanbury.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  brought  down  her  own  maid  and  her  own  nurse 
and  had  found  that  the  arrangements  made  by  her 
husband  had,  in  truth,  been  liberal.  The  house  in 
Curzon  Street  had  been  given  up,  the  furniture  had 
been  sent  to  a  warehouse,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  had 
gone  into  lodgings.  “  There  never  were  two  young 
TCople  so  insane  since  the  world  began,”  said  Lady 
Alilborough  to  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  Fairfa.x,  when 
the  thing  was  done. 

“  They  will  be  together  again  before  ne.xt  April,” 
Mrs.  Fairfax  had  replied.  But  Mrs.  Fairfax  w;is  a 
jolly  dame  who  made  the  best  of  everything.  Lady 
Milborough  raised  her  hands  in  despair  and  shook 
her  head.  “  I  don’t  suppose,  though,  that  ilr. 
Glascock  will  go  to  Devonshire  after  his  lady-love,” 
said  Mrs.  Fairfax.  Lady  Milborough  again  raised 
her  hands  and  again  shook  her  head. 

Mrs.  Stanbury  had  given  an  ea.sy  assent  when  her 
son  proposed  to  her  this  new  mode  of  life,  but  Pris¬ 
cilla  had  had  her  doubts.  Like  all  women,  she 
thought  that,  when  a  man  wixs  to  be  separated  from 
his  wife,  the  woman  must  be  in  the  wrong.  And 
though  it  must  be  doubtless  comfortable  to  go  from 
the  cottage  to  the  Clock  House,  it  would,  she  said, 
with  much  prudence,  be  very  uncomfortable  to  go 
back  from  the  Clock  House  to  the  cottage.  Hugh 
replied  very  cavalierly,  —  generously,  that  is,  rash¬ 
ly,  and  somewhat  Impetuously,  —  that  he  would 
guarantee  them  against  any  such  degradation. 

“  We  don’t  want  to  be  a  burden  upon  you,  my 
dear,”  said  the  mother. 

“You  would  be  a  great  burden  on  me,”  he  replied, 
“  if  you  were  living  uncomfortably  while  I  am  able 
to  make  you  comfortable.” 

Mrs.  Stanbury  was  soon  won  over  by  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan,  by  Nora,  and  especially  by  the  baby ;  and 
even  Pri3(dlla,  after  a  week  or  two,  began  to  feel 
that  she  liked  their  company.  Priscilla  was  a  young 
woman  who  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  even  had 
some  gifts  of  understanding  what  she  read.  She 
borrowed  books  from  the  clergyman,  and  paid  a 
penny  a  week  to  the  landlady  of  the  Stag  and  Ant¬ 
lers  for  the  hire  during  half  a  day  of  the  weekly 
newspaper. 

But  now  there  came  a  box  of  books  from  Exeter, 
and  a  daily  paper  from  London,  and  —  to  improve 
all  this  —  both  the  new-comers  were  able  to  talk 
with  her  about  the  things  she  read.  She  soon  de¬ 
clared  to  her  mother  that  she  liked  Miss  Rowley 
much  the  best  of  the  two.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  too 
fond  of  having  her  own  way.  She  began  to  under¬ 
stand,  she  would  say  to  her  mother,  that  a  man 
might  find  it  difficult  to  live  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
“  She  hardly  ever  yields  about  anything,”  said  Pris¬ 
cilla.  As  Miss  Priscilla  Stanbury  was  also  very 
fond  of  having  her  own  way,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  she  should  object  to  that  quality  in  this  lady, 
who  had  come  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 

The  country  about  Nuncombe  Putney  is  perhaps 


as  pretty  as  any  in  England.  It  is  beyond  the 
river  Teign,  between  that  and  Dartmoor,  and  is  so 
lovely  in  all  its  variations  of  rivers,,  rivulets,  broken 
ground,  hills  and  dales,  old  broken,  battered,  time¬ 
worn  timber,  green  knolls,  rich  pastures,  and  heathy 
common,  that  the  wonder  is  that  English  lovers  of 
scenery  know  so  little  of  it.  At  the  Stag  and  Ant¬ 
lers  old  Mrs.  Crocket,  than  whom  no  old  woman  in 
the  public  line  was  ever  more  generous,  more  pep¬ 
pery,  or  more  kind,  kept  two  clean  bedrooms,  and 
could  cook  a  leg  of  Dartmoor  mutton  and  make 
an  apple-pie  against  any  woman  in  Devonshire. 
“  Drat  your  fish !  ”  she  would  say,  when  some  self- 
indulgent  and  exacting  traveller  would  wish  for 
more  than  these  accustomed  viands.  “  Cock  you  up 
with  dainties !  If  you  can’t  eat  your  victuals  with¬ 
out  fish,  you  must  go  to  Exeter.  And  then  you  ’ll 
get  it  stinking  mayhap.”  Now  Priscilla  Stanbury 
and  Mrs.  Crocket  were  great  friends,  and  there  had 
been  times  of  deep  want,  in  which  Mrs.  Crocket’s 
friendship  had  been  very'  serviceable  to  the  ladies 
at  the  cottage.  The  three  young  women  had  been 
to  the  inn  one  morning  to  ask  after  a  conveyance 
from  Nuncombe  Putney  to  Princetown,  and  had 
found  that  a  four-wheeled  open  carriage  with  an 
old  horse  and  a  very  young  driver  could  be  hired 
there.  “  We  have  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,” 
Priscilla  Stanbury  had  said,  “  and  the  only  time  I 
was  at  Princetown  I  walked  there  and  back.”  So 
they  had  called  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers,  and  Mrs. 
Crocket  had  told  them  her  mind  upon  several  matters. 

“  AVhat  a  dear  old  woman !  ”  said  Nora,  as  they 
came  away,  having  made  their  bargain  for  the  open 
carriage. 

“  I  think  she  takes  quite  enough  upon  herself,  you 
know,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  She  is  a  dear  old  woman,”  said  Priscilla,  not 
attending  at  all  to  the  la«t  words  that  had  been 
spoken.  “  She  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in 
the  world.  If  I  were  to  say  the  best  out  of  my  own 
family,  perhaps  I  should  not  be  wrong.” 

“  But  she  uses  such  very  odd  language  for  a 
woman,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Now  Mrs.  Crocket 
h.ad  certainly  “  dratted,”  and  “  darned  ”  the  boy, 
who  would  n’t  come  as  fast  as  she  had  wished,  and 
had  laughed  at  Mrs.  Trevelyan  very  contemptu¬ 
ously,  when  that  lady  had  suggested  that  the  urchin, 
who  was  at  last  brought  forth,  might  not  be  a  safe 
charioteer  down  some  of  the  hills. 

“  I  suppose  I ’m  used  to  it,”  said  Priscilla.  “  At 
any  rate  I  know  I  like  it.  And  I  like  her.” 

“  I  dare  say  she ’s  a  good  sort  of  woman,”  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “  only  —  ” 

“  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  her  being  a 
good  woman  now,”  s.aid  Priscilla,  interrupting  the 
other  with  some  vehemence,  “  but  only  that  she  is 
my  friend.” 

I  liked  her  of  all  things,”  said  Nora.  “  Has  she 
lived  here  always  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  all  her  life.  The  house  belonged  to  her 
father  and  to  her  grandfather  before  her,  and  I 
think  she  says  she  has  never  slept  out  of  it  a  dozen 
times  in  her  life.  Her  husband  is  dead,  and  her 
daughters  are  married  away,  and  she  has  the  great 
grief  and  trouble  of  a  ne’er-do-well  son.  He ’s  away 
now,  and  she ’s  all  alone.”  Then  after  a  pause,  she 
continued  :  “  I  dare  say  it  seems  odd  to  you,  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  that  we  should  speak  of  the  innkeejjer 
as  a  dear  friend ;  but  you  must  remember  that  we 
have  been  poor  among  the  poorest,  —  and  are  so 
indeed  now.  We  only  came  into  our  present  house 
to  receive  you.  That  is  where  we  used  to  live,” 
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and  she  pointed  to  the  tiny  cottage,  which,  now  that 
it  was  dismantled  and  desolate,  looked  to  be  doubly 
poor.  “  There,  have  been  times  when  we  should 
have  gone  to  bed  very  hungry  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Mrs.  Crocket.” 

Later  in  the  day  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  fimling  Pris¬ 
cilla  alone,  had  apologized  for  what  she  h.ad  said 
about  the  old  woman.  “  I  was  very  thoughtless  and 
forgetful,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me. 

I  will  be  ever  so  fond  of  her  if  you  will  forgive  me.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Priscilla,  smiling;  “on  those 
conditions  I  will  forgive  you.”  And  Irom  that  time 
there  sprang  up  something  like  a  feeling  of  friendship 
between  Priscilla  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Priscilla  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  Clock 
House  arrangement  was  dangerous,  and  should 
never  have  been  made  ;  and  Mrs.  Stanbury,  always 
timid  of  her  own  nature,  began  to  fear  that  it  must 
be  so,  as  soon  as  she  was  removed  from  the  influence 
of  her  son. 

She  did  not  see  much  even  of  the  few  neighbors 
who  lived  around  her,  but  she  fancied  that  people 
looked  at  her  in  church  as  though  she  had  done  that 
which  she  ou^ht  not  to  have  done,  in  taking  herself 
to  a  big  and  comfortable  house  for  the  sake  of 
lending  her  protection  to  a  lady  who  w.ts  separated 
from  her  husband.  It  was  not  that  she  believed 
that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  been  wrong ;  but  that, 
knowing  herself  to  be  weak,  she  fancied  that  she 
and  her  daughter  would  be  enveloped  in  the  danger 
and  suspicion  which  could  not  but  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  the  liidy’s  condition,  instead  of  raising  the 
lady  out  of  the  cloud,  —  as  would  have  been  the 
case  had  she  herself  been  strong.  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
who  was  sharp-sighted  and  clear-witted,  soon  saw 
that  it  was  so,  and  spoke  to  Priscilla  on  the  subject 
before  she  had  been  a  fortnight  in  the  house.  “  I 
am  afraid  your  mother  does  not  like  our  being 
here,”  she  said. 

“  How  am  I  to  answer  that  ?  ”  Priscilla  replied. 

“Just  tell  the  truth.” 

“  The  truth  is  so  uncivil.  At  first  I  did  not  like 
it  I  disliked  it  very  much.” 

“  Why  did  you  give  way  ?  ” 

“  I  did  n’t  give  way.  Hugh  talked  my  mother 
over,  ^lamma  does  what  I  tell  her,  except  when 
Hugh  tells  her  something  else.  I  was  afraid,  be¬ 
cause,  down  here,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world 
down  here,  I  did  n’t  wish  that  we,  little  people, 
should  be  mixed  up  in  the  quarrels  and  disagree¬ 
ments  of  those  who  are  so  much  bigger.” 

“  I  don’t  know  who  it  is  that  is  big  in  this  matter.” 

“  You  are  big,  —  at  any  rate  by  comparison.  But 
now  it  must  go  on.  The  house  has  been  taken,  and 
my  fears  are  over  as  regards  you.  What  you  ob¬ 
serve  in  mamma  is  only  the  effect,  not  yet  qiiitc 
worn  out,  of  what  I  said  before  you  came.  You 
may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  —  that  we  neither  of  us 
believe  a  word  against  you  —  your  position  is  a  very 
unfortunate  one  ;  but  if  it  can  be  remedied  by  your 
staying  here  with  us,  pray,  stay  with  us.” 

“  It  cannot  be  remedied,”  said  Emily  ;  “  but  we 
could  not  be  anywhere  more  comfortable  than  wo 
are  here.” 

CHAPTER  XV. 

WIIAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  IT  IN  THE  CLOSE. 

When  Miss  Stanbury,  in  the  Close  at  Exeter,- 
was  first  told  of  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
made  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  she  said  some  very 
hard  words  as  to  the  thing  that  had  been  done. 


She  was  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Treyelyan  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  she  should  be.  Ladies  who  were  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  husbands  never  were  any  better 
than  they  should  be.  And  what  was  to  be  thought 
of  any  woman,  who,  when  separated  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  would  put  herself  under  the  protection  of 
such  a  Paladin  as  Hugh  Stanbury.  She  heard  the 
tidings,  of  course,  from  Dorothy,  and  spoke  her  mind 
even  to  Dorothy  plainly  enough ;  but  it  was  to 
Martha  that  she  expressed  herself  with  her  fullest 
vehemence. 

“  We  always  knew,”  she  said,  “  that  my  brother 
had  married  an  addle-pated,  silly  woman,  one  of 
the  most  unsuited  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  clergyman’s 
house  that  ever  a  man  set  eyes  on ;  but  I  did  n’t 
think  she ’d  allow  herself  to  be  led  into  such  a  stu¬ 
pid  thing  as  this.” 

“  I  don’t  suppose  the  ladj’  has  done  anything 
amiss,  —  any  more  than  combing  her  husband’s  hair, 
and  the  like  of  that,”  said  Martha. 

“  Don’t  tell  me  !  Why,  by  their  own  story,  she 
has  got  a  lover.” 

“  But  he  ain’t  to  come  after  her  down  here,  I 
suppose.  And  as  for  lovers,  ma’am,  I ’m  told  that 
the  mostpf  ’em  have  ’em  up  in  London.  But  it  don’t 
mean  much,  only  just  idle  talking  and  gallivanting.” 

“  When  women  cannot  keep  themselves  from 
idle  t.dking  with  strange  gentlemen,  they  are  very 
far  gone  on  the  road  to  the  devil.  That ’s  my  no¬ 
tion.  And  that  was  everybody’s  notion  a  few  years 
ago.  But  now,  what  with  divorce  bills,  and  woman’s 
rights,  and  penny  papers,  and  false  hair,  and  mar¬ 
ried  women  being  just  like  giggling  girls,  and  gig¬ 
gling  girls  knowing  just  as  much  as  m.irricd  women, 
wdien  a  woman  has  been  married  a  year  or  two  she 
begins  to  think  whether  she  may  n’t  have  more  fun 
for  her  money  by  living  apart  from  her  husband.” 

“  Miss  Dorothy  s.ays  —  ” 

“  O,  bother  what  Miss  Dorothy  says  !  Miss  Do^ 
othy  only  knows  what  it  has  suited  that  scamp,  her 
brother,  to  tell  her.  I  understand  this  woman  has 
come  away  because  of  a  lover ;  and  if  that ’s  so, 
my  sister-in-law  is  very  wrong  to  receive  her.  The 
temptation  of  the  Clock  House  has  been  too  much 
for  her.  It ’s  not  my  doing ;  that ’s  all.” 

That  evening  iliss  Stanbury  and  Dorothy  went 
out  to  tea  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  MacIIngh,  and  there 
the  matter  was  very  much  discussed.  The  family 
of  the  Trevelyans  was  known  by  name  in  these 
parts,  and  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan  having  been 
sent  to  live  in  a  Devonshire  village,  with  Devonshire 
ladies  who  had  a  relation  in  E.xeter  so  well  esteemed 
as  Miss  Stanbury  of  the  Close,  were  circumstances 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  insure  a  considerable 
amount  of  prestige  at  the  city'  tea-table  for  the 
tidings  of  this  unfortunate  family  quarrel.  Some 
reticence  was  of  course  necessary  because  of  the 
resence  of  Miss  Stanbury  and  of  Dorothy.  To 
liss  Stanbury  her.self  Mrs.  MacHugh  and  JIrs. 
Crumbie,  of  Cronstadt  House,  did  not  scruple  to 
express  themselves  very  plainly,  and  to  whisper  a 
question  as  to  wh.at  was  to  be  done  should  the  lover 
make  his  appearance  at  Nuncombe  Putney ;  but 
they  who  spoke  of  the  matter  before  Dorothy  were 
jit  first  more  charitable,  or,  at  least,  more  forbearing. 
Mr.  Gibson,  who  was  one  of  the  minor  canons,  and 
the  two  Miss  Frenches  from  Heavitree,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  hunting  unmarried  clergymen  in 
couples,  seemed  to  have  heard  all  about  it.  When 
Mrs.  MacHugh  and  Miss  Stanbury',  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crumbie,  had  seated  themselves  at  their  whist- 
table,  the  younger  people  were  able  to  e.xpress  their 
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opinions  without  danger  of  interruption  or  of  rebuke. 

It  was  known  to  all  Exeter  by  this  time,  that  Doro¬ 
thy  Stanbury’s  mother  had  gone  to  the  Clock  House, 
and  that  she  had  done  so  in  order  that  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan  might  have  a  home.  But  it  was  not  yet  known 
whether  anybody  had  called  upon  them.  There 
was  iirs.  Merton,  the  wife  of  the  present  parson  of 
Nuneombe,  who  had  known  the  Stanburys  for  the 
last  twenty  years ;  and  there  was  Mrs.  Ellison  of 
Lessboro’.  who  lived  only  four  miles  from  Nuneombe, 
and  who  kept  a  pony-carriage.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  to  know  how  these  ladies  had  behaved  in  so 
dilHcult  and  embarrassing  a  position.  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan  and  her  sister  had  now  been  at  Nuneombe 
Putney  fer  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  something  in 
that  matter  of  calling  must  have  been  done,  —  or 
have  been  left  undone.  In  answer  to  an  ingeniously 
framed  question  asked  by'  Camilla  French,  Dorothy 
at  once  set  the  matter  at  rest.  “  Mrs.  Merton,” 
said  Camilla  French,  “  must  find  it  a  great  thing  to 
have  two  new  ladies  come  to  the  village,  especially 
now  that  she  has  lost  you,  Mbs  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“JIamma  tells  me,”  said  Dorothy,  “that  Mrs. 
Tre^dyan  and  Miss  Rowley  do  not  mean  to  know 
anybody.  They  have  given  it  out  quite  plainly,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake.” 

“  Dear,  dear  !  ”  said  Camilla  French. 

“1  dare  say  it’s  for  the  best,”  said  Arabella 
French,  who  was  the  elder,  and  wlio  looked  very 
meek  and  soft.  Miss  French  almost  always  looked 
meek  and  soft. 

“  I 'm  afraid  it  will  make  it  very  dull  for  your 
mother,  —  not  seeing  her  old  friends,”  sai.l  Mr. 
Gibson. 

“  Mamma  won’t  feel  that  at  ail,”  said  Dorothy. 

“Mrs.  Stanbury’,  I  suppose,  will  see  her  own 
friends  at  her  own  Louse  just  the  same,”  said  Ca¬ 
milla. 

“  There  would  bo  great  dilliculty  in  that,  v/hen 
there  is  a  lady  who  is  to  remain  unknown,”  said 
Arabella.  “  Don’t  you  think  so,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  ” 
Mr.  Gibson  replied  that  perhaps  there  might  be  a 
difficulty,  but  ho  was  n’t  sure.  The  difficulty,  he 
thought,  might  be  got  over  if  the  ladies  did  not 
always  occupy’  the  same  room. 

“  You  have  never  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  —  have 
you,  Miss  Stanbury  ?  ”  asked  Camilla. 

“  Never.” 

“  She  is  not  an  old  family  friend,  then,  —  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  ?  ” 

“  ()  dear,  no.” 

“  Because,”  said  Arabella,  “  it  is  so  odd  how  dif¬ 
ferent  people  get  together  sometimes.”  Then  Dor¬ 
othy  explained  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  her  brother 
Hugh  had  long  been  friends. 

“  Oh !  —  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,”  said  Camilla.  “  Then 
it  b  he  that  has  sent  his  wife  to  Nuneombe,  not  she 
that  has  come  there  V  ” 

“  I  suppose  t’gere  has  been  some  agreement,”  said 
Dorothy. 

“  Just  so;  just  so,”  said  Arabella,  the  meek.  “  I 
should  like  to  see  her.  They  say  that  she  is  very  1 
beautiful,  —  don’t  they  ?  ” 

“  My  brother  says  that  she  is  handsome.” 

“  Exceedingly  lovely,  I ’m  told,”  said  Camilla. 
“  I  should  like  to  see  her,  —  should  n’t  you,  Mr. 
Gibson  ?  ” 

“  I  always  like  to  see  a  pretty  woman,”  said  hir. 
Gibson,  with  a  polite  bow,  which  the  sisters  shared 
between  them. 

“  I  suppose  she  ’ll  go  to  church,”  said  Camilla. 

•  “  Very  likely  not,”  said  Arabella.  “  Ladies  of 


that  sort  very  often  don’t  go  to  church.  I  dare  say 
you  ’ll  find  that  she  ’ll  never  stir  out  of  the  place  at  all, 
and  that  not  a  soul  in  Nuneombe  will  ever  see  her 
except  the  gardener.  It  is  such  a  thing  for  a  woman 
to  be  separated  from  her  husband !  Don’t  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  it  is,”  said  he,  with  a  shake  of  hb 
head,  which  was  intended  to  imply  that  the  censure 
of  the  church  must  of  course  attend  any  sundering 
of  those  whom  the  church  had  bound  together ;  but 
which  implied  also,  by  the  absence  from  it  of  any 
intense  clerical  severity,  that  as  the  separated  wife 
was  allowed  to  live  with  so  very  respectable  a  lady 
as  Mrs.  Stanbury,  there  must  probably  be  some 
mitigating  circumstances  attending  this  special  sep¬ 
aration. 

“  1  wonder  what  he  b  like  ?  ”  said  Camilla,  after 
a  pause. 

“  Who?”  asked  Arabella. 

“  The  gentleman,”  said  Camilla. 

“  What  gentleman  ?  ”  demanded  Arabella. 

“  I  don’t  mean  Mr.  Trevelyan,”  said  Camilla. 

“  I  don’t  believe  there  really  is — eh  —  b  there?” 
said  Mr.  Gi’oson,  very  timidly. 

“  O  dear,  yes,”  said  Arabella. 

“  I ’m  afraid  there ’s  something  of  the  kind,”  said 
Camilla.  “  I ’ve  heard  that  there  is,  and  I ’ve  heard 
his  name.”  -Then  she  whispered  very  closely  into 
the  ear  of  Mr.  Gibson  the  words,  “  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne,”  as  though  her  lips  were  by  far  too  pure  to 
mention  aloud  any  sound  so  full  of  iniquity. 

“  Indeed!”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  But  he ’s  (juite  an  old  man,”  said  Dorothy,  “  and 
knew  her  fitther  intimately  before  she  was  born. 
And,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  her  husband  does 
not  suspect  her  in  the  least.  And  it ’s  only  because 
there ’s  a  misunderstanding  between  them,  and  not 
at  all  because  of  the  gentleman.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  exclaimed  Camilla. 

“  Ah !  ”  exclaimed  Arabella. 

“  That  would  make  a  dillcrence,”  said  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son. 

“  But  for  a  married  woman  to  have  her  name 
mentioned  at  all  with  a  gentleman, —  it  is  so  bad; 
is  it  not,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  ”  And  then  Arabella  also 
had  her  whisper  into  the  clergyman’s  ear,  —  very 
closely.  “  I ’m  afraid  there 's  not  a  doubt  about  the 
Colonel.  I  *m  afraid  not;  I  am  indeed.” 

“  Two  by  honors  and  the  odd,  and  it’s  my  deal,” 
said  Miss  Stanbury,  briskly,  and  the  sharp  click 
with  which  she  put  the  markers  down  upon  the 
table  was  heard  all  through  the  room.  “I  don’t 
want  anybody  to  tell  me,”  she  said,  “  that,  when  a 
young  woman  is  parted  fro'n  her  husband,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  she  has  been  very  fool¬ 
ish.” 

“  But  what’s  a  woman  to  do,  if  her  husband  beats 
her?”  said  Mrs.  Crum’oie. 

“  Beat  him  ag-ain,”  said  Mrs.  MacHugh. 

“  And  the  husband  will  be  sure  to  have  the  worst 
of  it,”  said  Mr.  Crumbie.  “  Well,  I  declare,  if  you 
haven’t  turned  up  an  honor  again.  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  !  ”  • 

“  It  was  your  wife  that  cut  it  to  me,  Mr.  Crumbie.” 
Then  they  were  again  at  once  immersed  in  the  play, 
and  the  name  neither  of  Trevelyan  nor  Osborne 
was  heard  till  Miss  Stanbury  was  marking  her 
double  under  the  candlestick ;  but  during  all  pauses 
in  the  game  the  conversation  went  back  to  the  same 
topic,  and  when  the  rubber  was  over  they  who  had 
been  jdaylng  it  lost  themselves  for  ten  minutes  in 
the  allurements  of  the  interesting  subject.  It  was 
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SO  singular  a  coincidence  that  the  lady  should  have 
gone  to  Nuncombe  Putney  of  all  villages  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stanbury  of  all  ladies 
in  England.  And  then  was  she  innocent,  or  was 
she  guilty  ?  and  if  guilty,  in  what  degree  V  That 
she  had  been  allowed  to  bring  her  baby  with  her 
was  considered  a  great  point  in  her  favor.  Mr. 
Crunibie’s  opinion  was  that  it  was  “  only  a  few 
words.”'  Mrs.  Crumble  was  afraid  that  she  had  been 
a  little  light.  Mrs.  MacIIugh  said  that  there  was 
never  fire  without  smoke.  And  Miss  Stanbury,  as 
she  took  her  departure,  declared  that  the  young 
women  of  the  present  day  did  n’t  know  what  they 
were  after.  “  They  think  that  the  world  should  be 
all  frolic  and  dancing,  and  they  have  no  more  idea 
of  doing  their  duty  and  earning  their  bread  than  a 
boy  home  for  the  holidays  has  of  doing  lessons.” 

Then,  as  she  went  home  with  Dorothy  across  the 
Close,  she  spoke  a  word  which  she  intended  to  be 
very  serious.  “  I  don’t  mean  to  say  anything  against 
your  mother  for  what  she  has  done  as  yet.  Some¬ 
body  must  take  the  woman  in,  and  perhaps  it  was 
natural.  But  if  that  Colonel  W  hat ’s-his-name 
m.'tkes  his  way  down  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  your 
mother  must  send  her  packing,  if  she  has  any  re¬ 
spect  either  for  herself  or  for  Priscilla. 

[To  be  continued.] 


DUEL  FIGHTING. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  I. 

Mr..  Carlyle,  in  summing  up  the  characteristics 
of  the  old  French  noblesse,  gives  them  credit  for 
having  possessed  one  merit,  such  as  it  was :  “  a  per¬ 
fect  readiness  to  fight  duels.”  The  authorities  on 
the  subject  have  recorded  many  curious  stories.  We 
will  lay  the  authorities  under  contribution. 

To  begin  with  the  time  when  the  tide  of  revolu¬ 
tion  was  on  the  flood.  A  certain  young  noble,  M. 
de  Servan,  on  taking  leave  of  some  court  ladies  to 
attend  the  opening  of  the  States  General  in  1789, 
gallantly  shook  out  his  white  cambric  handkerchief 
before  them,  and  said,  “  I  shall  bring  you  back  half 
a  dozen  of  those  troublesome  Bretons'  ears.”  Ilis 
first  essay  was  upon  M.  de  Ileratry,  whose  cheek  he 
stroked  in  a  playful  way.  On  being  remonstrated 
with,  he  repeated  the  familiarity,  and  had  his  foot 
pounded  beneath  the  Breton’s  heavy  boot-heel  in 
return.  A  duel  ensued.  The  courtiers  came  in 
coaches  and  chairs,  attended  by  servants  bearing 
torches,  to  witness  the  reaping  of  M.  de  Servan’s  first 
crop  of  ears,  instead  of  which  they  saw  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  champion  of  feudalism,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  stretched  dead  upon  the  ground.  Later, 
the  noblesse  are  said  to  have  leagued  together  to 
get  rid  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  National  As¬ 
sembly,  one  by  one,  by  fastening  quarrels  upon  them, 
and  by  systematically  silencing  their  tongues  and  their 
pens  by  the  skilful  application  of  the  re(]uisite  number 
of  inches  of  cold  steel,  'riiis  was,  however,  too  slow 
a  method  for  the  royalist  Faussigny,  who  boldly  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  Assembly,  that  there  was  but  one 
way  of  dealing  with  the  ultra-patriotic  party  :  “  to 
fall,  sword  in  hand,  on  these  gentry  there,”  meaning 
the  members  on  the  extreme  left.  Mirabeau,  as  has 
often  been  recorded,  refused  to  fight  until  after  the 
constitution  was  made,  and  used  to  content  himself 
with  observing  to  his  challengers,  “  Monsieur,  I  have 
put  your  name  down  on  my  list ;  but  I  warn  you 
that  it  is  a  long  one,  and  that  I  grant  no  preferen¬ 
ces.”  The  Grange  Batelicre  section  prayed  the 
Assembly  to  declare,  that  whoever  sent  or  accepted  j 


a  challenge,  should  be  excluded  from  all  future  civil 
and  military  employment;  and  one  of  the  Paris 
journals  published  the  proposed  form  of  a  decree, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which  every  member  of 
the  Assembly  fighting  a  duel  was  to  be  excluded 
from  the  Assembly ;  and  any  speeches  he  might 
have  made  were  to  be  removed  from  its  records,  and  | 
publicly  burnt.  i 

A  writer  in  the  Observateur  went  so  far  as  to 
demand  that  all  duellists  should  l)c  branded  on  the  | 
forehead  with  the  letter  A  (assassin).  Patriots  who  i 
refused  to  fight  duels  had  their  names  printed  in  i 
large  type  in  the  patriot  journals;  and  the  company  ' 
of  chasseiys  of  the  battalion  of  Sainte  Marguerite 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  “  thfcy  would  i 
present  themselves  in  turn  at  the  sittings  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  would  regard  as  {)crsonal 
all  quarrels  provoked  with  patriot  deputies,  whom 
they  would  defend  to  their  last  drop  of  blood.” 
Citizen  Boyer,  however,  went  beyond  this ;  he  was 
prepared.  Atlas  like,  to  take  the  burden  of  ail 
these  quarrels  on  his  own  particular  shoulders,  and  i 
actually  opened  a  bureau  on  the  Passage  du  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  Faubourg  Saint  Denis,  where*  the  | 
preliminaries  of  these  affairs  might  be  arranged,  , 
and  whence  he  wrote  to  the  journals  that  he  had 
made  a  vow  to  defend  the  deputies  against  their  : 
enemies.  “  I  swear,”  said  he,  “  that  neither  time  ' 
nor  space  shall  shield  from  my  just  vengeance  the 
man  who  has  wounded  a  deputy.  I  possess  arms 
that  the  hands  of  patriotism  have  fabricated  for  me. 
Every  kind  of  weapon  is  familiar  to  me  ;  I  give  the 
preference  to  none.  All  satisfy  me,  provided  the 
result  be  death.”  After  publishing  this  pot-valiant  ' 
and  sanguinary  declaration,  he  presented  himself  at 
M.  de  Sainte  Luce’s,  who  had  an  affair  in  progre* 
with  young  M.  de  Ilocbambcau,  whereupon  this 
nobleman  jiut  the  bragging  condottiere  out  at  the 
door.  In  no  wise  discouraged  by  this  insult.  Citizen 
Boyer  formed  a  school,  and  enlisted  a  battalion  of 
fifty  spadassinicides  (bully  killers),  and  wrote  again 
to  the  newspapers,  renewing  his  professions  of  cou^ 
age  and  his  threats  of  vengeance. 

While  the  duels  between  the  royalists  and  pa¬ 
triots  were  at  their  height,  Gervais,  the  mailre 
(Varmes  of  "Viscount  de  Mirabeau  (Barrel  Mirabeau  i 
as  he  was  called  by  reason  of  his  bulk  and  his  powers 
of  imbibition),  used  to  pass  his  nights  in  training  i 
young  aristocrats  to  spit  patriot  orators  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  on  the  coming  morning.  ' 

At  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815 
scarcely  a  day  went  by  without  its  hostile  meeting 
in  Pans,  chiefly  between  the  officers  of  Napoleon’s  ^ 
army  and  those  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth’s  Body  ' 
Guard,  but  also  between  the  former  and  the  various 
English,  Prussian,  Russian,  and  Austrian  officers  in  I 
the  French  capital.  The  Bonapartist  officers  would  i 
repair  to  the  Cafe  Foy,  the  rendezvous  of  Prussian  1 
military  men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  picking  quar-  I 
rels  with  them ;  and  if  the  opjiortunity  presented  [ 
itself,  they  would  insult  English  oflicers  with  equal  j 
readiness.  Captain  Gronow,  known  by  his  lively  \ 
*•  reminiscences,”  who  was  a  dead  shot,  was  walking  | 
with  a  lady  in  the  Palais  Royal,  when  a  Bonapartist  j 
officer,  a  notorious  duellist,  after  announcing  that  j 
he  intended  to  bully  an  “  Anglais,”  proceeded  to  I 
place  his  arm  round  the  lady’s  waist.  On  being  ! 
remonstrated  with,  he  replied  by  spitting  in  Cap-  j 
tain  Gronow’s  face,  and  was  instantly  felled  to  the  | 
ground  for  his  filthy  impertinence.  A  meeting  took  I 
place  the  following  morning,  the  Frenchman  brag-  I 
ging  that  he  intended  to  add  an  Englishman  to  his  | 
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list  of  killed  and  wounded.  He  fired,  and  singed 
his  opponent’s  whiskers,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was 
shot  tbroujjh  the  heart.  Gronow,  having  afterwards 
to  fi‘'ht  with  the  French  officer’s  second,  was  con¬ 
tent  to  wound  his  adversary  in  the  knee,  —  an  act 
of  forbearance  which  brought  the  captain  no  less 
than  eleven  challenges.  The  French  Minister  of 
War,  however,  interfered,  and  no  more  meetings 
took  place. 

Oue  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  duellists,  the 
Count  de  Larllliere,  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux.  lie 
was  at  the  time  of  my  story  a  man  of  between  thir¬ 
ty-five  and  forty  years  of  age,  tall,  well  made,  and 
with  polished  manners;  in  short,  his  appearance 
utterly  belied  the  gooil-for-nothing  kind  of  life  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  leading.  One  day  while  he  was 
walking  with  a  friend,  or,  rather,  an  accomplice, 
in  the  most  frequented  street  of  Bordeaux,  he  saw 
approaching  them,  on  the  same  side  of  the  way,  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  honorable  merchants  of  the 
town,  with  his  newly  married  wife  upon  his  arm. 
When  the  young  couple  were  within  hearing,  Lar- 
illiere  advanced  courteously  towards  them,  liat  in 
hand,  and  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  with  all 
the  outward  semblance  of  a  well-bred  man,  who  is 
about  to  deliver  himself  of  a  speech  of  more  than 
ordinary  jwliteness.  “  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  merchant,  who  with  his  wife 
had  abruptly  halted,  “  but  I  have  just  made  a  bet 
with  my'  friend,  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  present¬ 
ing  to  you,”  here  he  mentioned  his  friend’s  name 
and  quality  in  due  form,  “  that  I  will  kiss  your  wife 
on  your  arm,”  —  the  husband,  knowing  the  count’s 
character  and  reputation,  here  became  ghastly 
pale,  —  “  after  having,  first  of  all,  given  you  a  box 
on  the  ear.”  Saying  this,  the  miscreant  stared  im¬ 
pudently  in  the  face  of  the  amazed  merchant,  who 
was,  however,  still  more  amazed  to  find,  spite  of  all 
the  resistance  he  could  ofier,  both  threats  put  into 
Immediate  execution.  A  challenge  and  a  meeting 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  which  resulted  in  the 
injured  party  receiving  his  death  wound,  and  the 
aggressor  going  forth  in  search  of  new  victims. 

After  proceeding  for  some  time  in  this  course,  La- 
rilliere  was  enabled  to  boast  of  having  killed  no  less 
than  eleven  individuals ;  of  those  whom  ho  had 
merely  wounded,  he  took  no  kind  of  account.  lie 
had  lought  altogether  upwards  of  forty  duels  and 
was  bent  upon  making  up  his  dozen,  after  which  he 
proposed  to  rest  for  a  time,  and  to  continue  his  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  new  cavalry  sabre,  to  which,  as  being 
a  far  more  deadly  weapon  than  the  ordinary  small¬ 
sword,  he  had  taken  a  strange  fancy.  This  lauda¬ 
ble  desire  of  his  was  not  destined  to  bo  realized,  for 
be  was  himself  killed  in  a  duel,  under  rather  strange 
circumstances,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  bis 
eleventh  and  last  victim. 

On  the  evening  of  a  masked  ball  at  the  grand 
theatre  at  Bordeaux,  Larilllcre  was  seated  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  cafe,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  freiiuent- 
ing  with  the  members  of  his  own  particular  set.  It 
was  eleven  o’clock,  and  our  duellist,  who  had  been 
for  the  moment  abandoned  by  his  ordinary  compan¬ 
ions,  feeling  in  no  particularly  quarrelsome  humor, 
was  occupied  in  peacefully  imbibing  a  glass  of 
punch.  Suddenly,  a  tall  young  man,  wearing  a 
olack  domino,  and  with  his  face  concealed  behind  a 
black  velvet  mask,  entered  the  cafe,  and  strode  up 
to  the  table  at  which  Larilliere  was  seated. 

None  of  the  ordinary  habitues  of  the  cafe  took  any 
particular  notice  of  the  new-comer  on  his  entrance, 
as  the  masked  ball,  which  was  to  take  place  that 


ifight,  sufficiently  explained  his  costume ;  but,  no 
sooner  was  tlie  mysterious  visitor  observed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Larilliere’s  table,  than  all  eyes  were  at¬ 
tracted  towards  him.  Without  a  single  preliminary 
observation  he  seized  hold  of  Larilliere’s  glass, 
threw  away  the  punch  it  contained,  and  ordered  the 
waiter,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  bring  a  small  bottle  of 
orgeat  in  place  of  it. 

Witnesses  of  the  scene  say  that,  at  this  moment, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  they  observed  La¬ 
rilliere  turn  pale.  It  was  the  common  belief  in 
Bordeaux  that,  during  the  fifteen  years  this  man 
had  been  applying  himself  to  the  task  of  destruction, 
he  had  never  once  allowed  his  countenance  to  be¬ 
tray  the  slightest  emotion.  “  Scoundrel !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  to  his  masked  adversary,  “  you  do  not  know 
who  I  am,”  making,  at  the  same  moaient,  a  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  effort  to  remove  the  mask  from  the 
stranger’s  face. 

*•  I  know  who  you  are  perfectly  well,”  coldly  re¬ 
plied  the  unknown,  forcing  Larilliere  violently  back 
with  one  hand.  All  present  started  to  their  feet, 
and,  though  no  one  among  them  ventured  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  disputants,  they  contemplated  none  the 
Ie.s3  anxiously  the  issue  of  this  strange  provoca¬ 
tion. 

“  Waiter,”  exclaimed  the  unknown,  “  be  quick 
with  that  bottle  of  orgeat.” 

At  this  second  command  the  bottle  was  brought ; 
whereupon  the  masked  man,  still  standing  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  Larilliere,  who  was  foaming  at  the 
mouth  with  rage,  proceedeil  to  draw  a  pistol  from 
his  right-hand  pocket.  Then  addressing  his  adver¬ 
sary,  he  said :  — 

“  If  in  the  presence  of  this  company,  and  for  my 
own  personal  satisfaction,  you  do  not  at  once  swal¬ 
low  this  glass  of  orgeat,  I  will  blow  out  your  brains 
with  as  little  compunction  as  I  would  those  of  a  dog. 
Should  you,  however,  perform  my  bidding,  I  will 
then  do  you  the  honor  of  fighting  with  you  to-n)or- 
row  morning.” 

“  With  the  sabre  ?  ”  asked  Larilliere,  in  a  par¬ 
oxysm  of  rage. 

“  With  whatever  weapon  you  please,”  replied  the 
stranger,  disdainfully.  Whereupon  Larilliere  swal¬ 
lowed  the  orgeat,  with  an  e.xpression  of  countenance 
as  though  it  were  to  him  the  dregs  of  a  bitter  cup 
indeed,  while  every  one  present  preserved  a  death¬ 
like  silence. 

The  raa-sked  man,  satisfied  with  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  provocation,  now  retired;  saying  to 
Larilliere  as  he  did  so,  in  a  tone  of  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  lookers  KJn :  — 

“To-day  I  have  humbled  you  sufficiently;  to¬ 
morrow  I  intend  to  take  your  life.  My  seconds 
will  wait  on  you  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
We  will  fight  on  the  spot  where  y'ou  killed  the  young 
Chevalier  de  C.” 

This  was  the  name  of  the  count’s  eleventh  victim. 

The  following  morning,  Larilliere  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  no  longer  wearing  a  mask, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  some  twenty-five  years 
old.  The  seconds  by  whom  he  was  accompanied 
were  two  common  soldiers,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
regiments  stationed  in  the  citadel  of  Blaye.  The 
bearing  of  the  unknown  was  collected  and  dignified, 
and  singularly  resolute.  His  seconds  had  brought 
weapons  to  the  ground,  but  Larillibre’s  seconds  took 
exception  to  them,  at  which  a  scarcely  perceptible 
smile  passed  over  the  stranger’s  face. 

On  taking  his  position,  Larillibre  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  second  nearest  to  him,  and  said,  in  an 
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undertone,  “  For  once,  I  believe,  I  have  found  iny 
equal.” 

The  combat  commenced.  At  the  first  passes  the 
count  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  skilful  adversary.  However,  his 
courage  did  not  fail  him,  though  there  were  times 
when  he  seemed  to  lose  his  accustomed  composure. 
Lunges  and  parryings  succeeded  each  other  with 
rapidity  on  both  sides.  Larilliere,  desirous  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  aflair  to  a  close,  had  already  tried  his  finish¬ 
ing  thrust  two  or  three  times,  but  only  to  find 
his  sword  turned  aside  by  his  adversary’s  blade. 
Harassed  at  finding  his  efforts  unavailing,  he  inso¬ 
lently  remarked  to  bis  opponent,  “  Well,  sir,  at 
what  hour  do  you  intend  to  kill  me  ?  ” 

There  was  a  momentary  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  clash  of  the  two*  swords.  Then  the  stranger, 
who  seemed  to  have  profited  by  that  slight  interval 
to  a&sure  himself  that  the  advantage  of  the  encoun¬ 
ter  lay  decidedly  with  him,  quietly  rejfiied  to  Laril- 
liere’s  last  question,  “  Immediately.”  Saying 
which,  he  thrust  the  point  of  his  sword  between  the 
ribs  ‘of  his  adversary,  who  sprang  backwards, 
tottered,  and  sank  into  the  arms  of  his  nearest 
second.  Putting  his  right  hand  to  his  wound,  the 
count  said,  v/ith  difficulty  :  “  That,  sir,  is  not  a  sabre 
cut;  it  is  a  thrust  with  the  point,  —  with  the  sabre  I 
feared  no  one.”  In  a  few  moments  he  fell  back 
dead. 

The  stranger  now  advanced  politely  towards  the 
seconds  of  his  victim,  and  inquired  if  he  was  at 
liberty  to  depart. 

“  Will  you  at  least  tell  us  your  name  ?  ”  asked 
they,  in  reply. 

Larilliere ’s  opponent  proved  to  bo  one  of  the  young 
officers  of  the  garrison  at  Blaye.  When  the  fact  of 
the  count’s  death  became  generally  known  in  Bor¬ 
deaux,  many  mothers  of  families  actuall}’  had  masses 
said,  in  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  having 
delivered  them -from  so  dreaded  a  scourge. 

After  this  detestable  count’s  death,  there  sprang  up 
in  Bordeaux  a  tribe  of  duellists,  obstinately  prepared 
to  contest  with  each  other  the  succession  to  that 
vacant  post  of  infamy  which  the  count  had  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  filled  without  a  rival.  Among  these  as¬ 
pirants  were  two  more  audacious  and  resolute  than 
the  rest,  who  eventually  remained  masters  of  the 
field  of  action,  and  for  five  years  rivalled  each  other 
in  effrontery  and  temerity,  with  the  view  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  coveted  title  of  “  first  blade.”  In  this  strange 
kind  of  contest,  in  which  each  at  times  gave  proofs 
of  a  laudable  courage,  they  displayed  no  lack  of 
artifice  to  impart  to  their  more  insolent  provocations 
all  the  importance  of  a  great  scandal.  One  of  the 
pair,  an  Italian  by  birth,  but  resident  in  France  for 
a  considerable  tim^  and  recently  settled  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  was  the  Marquis  de  Lignano,  better  known 
by  the  simple  tide  of  the  Marquis.  He  was  rather 
aTOve  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  of  a  small,  thin, 
weakly  figure ;  and  with  a  repulsive,  sickly  looking 
countenance.  He  was  excessively  nervous  and  pet¬ 
ulant.  The  sound  of  his  voice  grated  most  disagree¬ 
ably  on  the  ear,  and  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  the 
man  while  he  was  speaking,  with  his  head  insolently 
thrown  back,  without  conceiving  a  strong  prejudice 
against  him. 

The  Marquis  handled  his  sword  like  no  other 
individual  skilful  of  fence  ;  his  lunges  were  lively, 
jerky,  in  fact,  singularly  rapid,  and  commonly  mor¬ 
tal.  He  recognized  but  a  single  rival,  only  one 
foeman  really  worthy  of  his  steel.  This  was  his 


intimate  friend,  M.  Lucien  Claveau,  who  for  the 
moment  shared  his  glory,  but  whom  he  hoped  some 
day  to  kill,  and  so  peaceably  to  enjoy  the  succession 
of  the  deceased  Count  de  Larilliere.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Bordeaux,  victims  of  the  turpitudes  of  this 
pair  of  spadassins,  on  their  part,  looked  forward  I 
with  interest  to  a  contest  which  they  knew  to  be  ' 
inevitable,  and  the  issue  of  which  would  be  their  I 
certain  deliverance  from  one  or  the  other  scourge.  I 
Meanwhile  the  Marquis  and  Lucien  Claveau  seemed  ' 
on  the  most  intimate  and  agreeable  terms.  ! 

Some  few  days  subsequent  to  a  meeting  which 
resulted  in  the  Marquis  Killing  his  adversary  (and  I 
which  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time  on  account  of  ' 
the  peculiarly  unjustifiable  act  which  led  to  it), 
Lucien  Claveau,  priding  himself  upon  his  brute  ' 
strength,  and  jealous  of  his  rival’s  reputation,  ■ 
resolved  to  outdo  the  iMarquis  in  some  more  than  > 
ordinarily  e.xtravagant  proceeding.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  went  one  evening  to  the  tmera,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  friend  and  accomplice.  Claveau,  having  j 
slowly  scanned  the  different  individuals  seated  in  the 
stalls,  fixed  upon  the  particular  person  whom  he  ' 
would’  insult,  and  then  sat  hiiusidf  immediately  [ 
behind  that  person.  The  curtain  rose  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  performance,  and  when  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  eagerly  listening  to  the  singers,  Claveau 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  pack  of  cards,  which  he 
gi'avcly  proceeded  to  shuflle ;  watching  all  the 
while,  with  a  fierce  look,  the  slightest  movements  of 
the  individual  with  whom  he  was  bent  ujion  picking 
a  (|uarrel.  His  friend  having  cut  the  cards,  he  dealt 
to  his  friend  and  to  himself,  and  this  pair  of  spadas¬ 
sins  commenced  playing  a  game  of  ecarte  on  the 
crown  of  a  hat,  as  unconcernedly  as  though  they  had 
been  in  the  card-room  of  their  club.  Suddenly,  and 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  principal  singer 
entered,  Claveau  cried  out  so  that  the  whole  house 
might  hear  him  :  — 

“  I  mark  the  king  !  ” 

A  loud  murmur  followed  this  untimely  exclama-  i 
tion. 

“  Silence  !  ”  shouted  the  predestined  victim,  look¬ 
ing  round  at  Claveau  and  perfectly  unconscious  of 
the  fate  in  store  for  him. 

“  I  tell  you  that  I  mark  the  king !  ”  roared  Cla¬ 
veau,  darting  back  on  him  a  savage  glance. 

“  .Vnd  I  tell  you  that  you  are  an  ill-mannered  fel-  , 
low,”  was  the  response. 

At  these  words  the  duellist  rose,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  clamor  raised  by  the  protests  of  the  audience,  i 
gave  a  sharp  bo.x  on  the  ear  to  the  unhapjjy  indi¬ 
vidual  who  had  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him. 
Addresses  were,  of  course,  exchanged,  and  Lucien 
Claveau  quitted  the  theatre  perfectly  satisfied,  for 
the  outrage  had  been  as  publie  as  possible.  On  the 
following  day  the  duellist  killed  his  man,  and 
thought  himself  entitled  to  share  the  Marquis’s 
honors. 

When  the  latter  was  informed  of  all  the  details  of 
the  quarrel,  he  called  immediately  on  Claveau  to 
congratulate  him. 

“  What  you  have  been  doing  is  certainly  rather 
remarkable  in  its  way,”  said  the  Marijuis,  “but  I 
promise  you  I  will  hit  upon  something  bettor  still.” 

“  That  is  hardly  possible,”  replied  his  friend, 

“  unless  we  ourselves  were  to  fight,  and  —  ” 

“  So,  then,  you,  too,  think  of  this  coming  about 
between  us,  —  do  you  ?  ”  asked  the  Marquis,  regard¬ 
ing  his  rival  languidly. 

“  One  day  or  other,  I  fear,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  fight,”  rejoined  Claveau.  “  We  shall  be  forced  to 
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take  the  step,  sooner  or  later,  I  fancy,  in  defenee  of 
our  reputations.” 

“  My  poor  friend,  I  hope  not !  ”  cxelaimed  Lig- 
nano.  grasping  Claveau’s  uand  with  an  affectation 
of  tenderness. 

“  Dear  old  fellow  !  ”  responded  the  other,  pumping 
up  with  considerable  effort  a  hypocritical  tear. 

One  can  imagine  a  couple  oi  hyenas,  as  the^  dis¬ 
pute  in  the  night-time  over  some  dead  body,  inter- 
I  ebangini'  such  sickening  expressions  of  sympathy. 

I  “  Erelong  you  shall  hear  me  talked  about,”  re- 
[  joined  tne  Mar(|uis,  on  taking  leave.  Indeed,  he 
was  not  the  man  to  allow  Lucian  Claveau  to  enjoy 
his  triumph  long.  lie  was  resolved  to  outdo  his 
rival,  and  in  a  few  days  had  decided  upon  his 
I  plan. 
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The  French  public  were  surprised  and  charmed 
three  years  ago  by  the  appearance  of  a  biography 
ofMme.  de  Montagu.  Anne-Paule-Dominiiiue  de 
Noailles,  Marquise  de  Montagu,  was  destined  by  her 
birth  to  live  in  the  most  brilliant  of  worlds,  when 
the  revolution  of  1 789  broke  out.  Her  father-in-law 
and  her  husband  emigrated,  and  she  followed  them. 
The  tableau  of  her  life  is  only  the  history  of  long 
sufferings,  which  she  endured  with  admirable  cour¬ 
age.  This  touching  recital  has  just  received  a  com¬ 
plement  still  more  interesting,  in  a  life  of  Mine,  de 
Lafayette,  the  sister  of  Mine,  de  Montagu,  preceded 
W  a  memoir  of  their  mother,  the  Duchesse  d’Ayen. 
To  increase  the  interest,  JInie.  de  Lafayette  has 
written  herself  the  memoir  of  her  mother,  and  her 
own  history  has  been  written  by  her  daughter.  Mine, 
de  Lasteyrie.  Never  was  tliere  a  family  so  fruitful 
in  heroic  women,  sacredly  devoted  to  their  duties 
and  tried  by  the  most  terrible  misfortunes.  The 
distinction  conferred  by  rank  and  the  lustre  of  glory 
enhance  these  recollections,  but  even  if  it  were  not 
a  question  of  such  great  names,  so  many  graces  and 
virtues  would  suflice  to  inspire  a.°toni$liment,  respect, 
and  admiration. 

The  memoir  of  the  Duchesse  d’Ayen  is  published 
to-day  for  the  first  time ;  but  it  had  been  already 
printed  in  a  small  number  of  copies  by  the  Duchesse 
de  Luynes,  who  had  a  printing-press  in  use  at  the 
Chateau  de  Dampierre.  The  granddaughter  of  the 
Chanceller  d’Agnesseau,  Mme.  d’Ayen,  had  been 
brought  up  under  the  eyes  of  her  grandfather,  of 
whom  a  few  letters  have  been  preserved,  addressed 
to  his  dear  Ilenriette.  This  wife  of  the  Chanceller 
was  also  an  exemplary  woman  ;  she  who  said  to  her 
husband,  when  threatened  with  complete  disgrace 
by  Louis  XIV.,  “  Forget  wife  and  children,  think 
only  of  duty  and  honor.”  The  Chanceller  himself, 
in  spite  of  some  political  weaknesses  which  are 
explained  by  the  ideas  of  the  time,  was  the  greatest 
magistrate  of  the  old  monarchy,  great  both  through 
his  mind  and  his  heart.  Saint  Simon,  who  neither 
loved  nor  admired  any  one,  said  of  him :  “  Much  in¬ 
telligence,  application,  penetration,  learning  of  every 
kind,  gravity,  piety,  equity,  and  innocence  in  habits, 
make  the  foundation  of  M.  d’Agnesseau’s  character.” 
The  son  of  a  provincial  Intendant,  he  had  raised 
himself  so  high  in  the  public  esteem  that  his  family 
seemed  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  alliances.  His 
granddaughter  had  married  in  1755  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Mardchal  de  Noailles,  who  bore,  according  to 
usage,  the  title  of  Due  d’Ayen,  and  who,  having 


become  Due  de  Noailles  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  died  a  peer  of  France  in  1824. 

The  life  of  the  Duchesse  d’Ayen  was  for  a  long 
time  unmarked  by  many  events ;  the  birth  of  her 
five  daughters,  their  education,  th^ir  first -commu¬ 
nion,  their  marriage,  the  birth  of  her  grandchildren, 
the  sickness  and  death  of  her  neighbors,  —  these  were 
all.  She  cared  little  for  the  world,  and  was  not  very 
happy  as  a  wife.  “  My  father,”  said  delicately  Mme. 
de  Lafayette,  “  whose  attachment  showed  itself  on 
every  occasion  when  he  felt  in  any  way  uneasy  for 
her,  and  whose  just  confidence,  founded  on  mutual 
esteem,  wais  visible  every  time  that  there  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  between  them  of  any  great  interests,  especially 
of  ours,  lived,  however,  little  at  home.  Perhaps  my 
mother  had  in  their  early  youth  let  a  young  man 
(the  Due  d’Ayen  was  younger  than  his  wife)  per¬ 
ceive  too  clearly  the  superiority  of  her  reason ; 
perhaps  she  had  neglected  too  much  the  means  of 
pleasing ;  at  least  she  reproached  herself  with  hav¬ 
ing  done  so.  Her  tenderness  only  concentrated 
it.-ielf  with  the  more  vivacity  on  her  children.  The 
eldest  of  her  daughters  married  the  Vicomte  de 
Noailles,  her  cousin;  the  second,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette ;  the  third,  the  Vicomte  do  Thesan ;  the 
fourth,  the  Marquis  de  Montagu ;  and  the  last,  the 
Mar({uis  de  Grammont.  She  had  had  a  son,  but  she 
had  lost  him  in  the  cradle.  She  had,  besides,  the 
sorrow  of  losing  a  daughter,  ilme.  de  Thesan,  who 
died  in  1788.  Her  life  was  full  of  sadness,  but  it 
w;is  also  fii  1  of  joy,  through  her  piety,  her  charity, 
the  pleasantness  and  solidity  of  her  mind,  the 
respectful  attachment  which  her  daughters  showed 
for  her,  and  the  strong  affection  which  united  them. 

Her  last  years  were  troubled  by  the  political  agi¬ 
tations  which  were  to  have  for  her  so  horrible  an 
end.  Two  of  her  sons-in-law,  MM.  De  Lafayette 
and  De  Noailles,  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  new 
ideas.  She  saw  them  both  fighting  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Americans,  and  both  taking  part  in 
the  acts  of  the  constituent  assembly.  While  Lafay¬ 
ette  accepted  the  command  of  the  National  Guai^, 
and  proposed  the  declaration  of  rights,  the  Vicomte 
de  Noailles  was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  acts  of  the  night  of  the  4th  August  She 
first  approved  of  their  opinions  and  their  conduct, 
but  she  ended  by  becoming  uneasy  and  afflicted  at 
them.  She  saw  all  the  events  of  the  revolution  un¬ 
roll  themselves.  During  the  day  of  the  10th  August, 
she  had  to  tremble  for  her  husband,  who,  in  his 
quality  of  Captain  of  the  Guards,  was  at  the  Tuileries 
with  the  king,  and  who  escaped  death  by  a  miracle. 
She  saw  all  the  members  of  her  family  fugitives  or 
prisoners,  and  remained  alone  at  Paris  with  her 
mother-in-law,  the  old  Marechale,  and  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles,  who  had 
three  young  children.  She  was  forced  to  sell  her 
diamonds  in  order  to  live.  She  saw  the  judgment 
and  the  execution  of  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
bloody  Reign  of  Terror.  She  was  arrested  with  her 
daughter  and  her  mother-in-law  in  the  month  of  May, 
1794,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg,  where 
she  found  the  Duchesse  d’ Orleans,  the  mother  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Comte  de 
Toulouse,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  grandfa¬ 
ther  of  the  Due  d’Ayen.  She  appeared  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  five  days  only  before  the  9 
thermidor. 

This  memoir  terminates  with  the  most  admirable 
page  which  religion  has  ever  in^ired.  We  had 
already  read  by  fragments,  in  the  History  of  Mme. 
de  Montagu,  the  recital  of  the  last  moments  of  the 
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Marechale  de  Noailles,  of  the  Duchesse  d’Ayen 
and  of  the  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles,  executed  all 
three  on  the  same  day.  This  time  we  have  the  recit¬ 
al  quite  comnlete,  and  it  well  deserves  that  none  of 
it  should  be  losf.  It  was  written  by  a  priest  of  the 
Oratory,  the  Abb(S  Carrichon,  the  confessor  of  the 
Duchesse  d’Ayen  and  of  her  daughter.  One  day  that 
he  was  exhorting  his  penitents  to  prepare  for  death, 
he  said  to  them :  “  If  you  go  to  the  guillotine,  and 
if  God  gives  me  strength,  I  will  accompany  you 
there.”  They  took  him  at  his  word,  and  cried  out 
with  vivacity,  “  Will  you  promise  us  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  he 
answered,  “  and  in  order  that  you  may  recognize  me, 
I  shall  have  on  a  blue  coat  and  a  red  vest.”  The 
day  when  the  three  victims  mounted  the  fatal  cart, 
the  Abb4  Cadrichon,  disguised  as  he  had  promised, 
threatened  himself  with  certain  death  if  he  was 
discovered  mingled  in  the  crowd,  and  followed  them 
on  foot  up  to  the  scaffold  ;  he  had  trouble  at  first  to 
make  himself  be  recognized,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
to  put  himself  in  view ;  but,  a  storm  having  broken 
out,  the  people  dispersed,  and  the  virtuous  priest  re¬ 
mained  alone.  “Mine,  de  Noailles  perceived  me, 
and,  smiling,  seemed  to  say  to  me :  ‘  Ah !  there 
you  are  at  last  Ah  !  how  glad  we  are.  We  looked 
for  you  a  long  time.  M.amma,  there  he  is.’  Mme. 
d’Ayen  revived.  All  my  irresolution  ceased.  I 
felt  in  myself  an  extraordinary  courage.  Bathed  in 
sweat  and  rain,  I  continued  to  walk  near  them. 
The  storm  was  at  its  highest  point,  the  wind  more 
impetuous.  The  ladies  in  the  first  cart  were  very 
much  troubled  by  it,  particularly  the  Marechale  de 
Noailles;  her  large  cap  was  thrown  back,  letting 
her  gray  hair  be  seen ;  she  tottered  on  her  misera¬ 
ble  seat,  which  had  no  support,  her  hands  tied  behind 
her  back.  AVe  arrived  at  the  open  place  where  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  begins.  I  went  before,  I 
examined  it,  and  I  said  to  myself,  —  “  This  is  the  best 
place  to  give  them  what  thej'  wish  so  much  to  re¬ 
ceive.”  The  cart  was  going  slower.  I  turned 
towards  them,  I  made  a  sign  to  Mme.  de  Noailles, 
which  she  understood  perfectly.  Mamma,  M.  Car¬ 
richon  is  going  to  give  us  the  absolution.  Immedi¬ 
ately  they  bowed  their  heads  with  an  air  of  repent¬ 
ance,  of  contrition,  of  emotion,  of  hope,  and  of  piety. 

I  raised  ray  hand,  and,  with  my  head  covered,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  formula  of  absolution  and  the  words 
which  follow  it  very  distinctly,  and  with  a  preter¬ 
natural  attention.  They  joined  in  it  better’than 
ever.  I  shall  never  forget  that  charming  picture. 
From  that  moment,  the  storm  went  down,  the  rain 
diminished,  and  seemed  to  have  existed  only  for  the 
success  of  that  which  was  so  much  desired  on  both 
sides.  I  blessed  God ;  they  did  also.” 

What  a  picture,  in  fact !  the  good  priest  calls  it 
charming,  and  such  a  word  in  such  a  moment  is  sub¬ 
lime.  The  details  of  the  execution  are  related  with 
the  same  eloquent  simplicity.  “  The  Marechale  de 
Noailles  ascended  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  The  top 
of  her  dress  had  to  be  folded  in,  that  her  neck  might 
be  uncovered.  I  was  impatient  to  go  away,  and  yet 
I  wished  to  drink  the  cup  to  the  dregs  and  to  keep 
•my  word,  since  God  gave  me  the  strength  to  contain 
myself  in  the  midst  of  so  many  emotions.  Six  ladies 
next  passed.  Mme.  d’Ayen  was  the  tenth.  How 
pleas^  she  seemed  to  me  to  die  before  her  daugh¬ 
ter  I  When  she  ascended  the  scaffold,  the  chief 
executioner  tore  off  her  cap.  As  it  wm  fastened  by 
a  pin  which  he  had  not  taken  out,  the  hair  was  pulled 
violently,  which  caused  her  some  pain,  which  showed 
itself  in  her  features.  The  mother  disappeared ;  her 
worthy  and  tender  daughter  took  her  place.  What 


emotion  I  felt  on  seeing  this  young  lady  all  in  white, 
seeming  much  younger  than  she  was,  like  a  gentle 
little  lamb  going  to  be  slaughtered  !  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  one  of  those 
young  virgins  or  holy  women  such  as  they  are  rep. 
resented  to  us.  AVhat  happened  to  the  mother 
happtined  also  to  her :  the  same  forgetfulness  of  the 
pin,  the  same  sign  of  pain,  and  at  once  the  same 
calm,  the  same  death.  AVhat  an  abundance  of 
vermilion  blootl  flowed  from  the  head  and  the  neck ! 
IIow  happy  she  is !  I  cried  to  myself,  when  her 
iKxly  was  thrown  into  that  frightful  coffin. 

“  The  daughter,  granddaughter  and  sister  of  these 
three  innocent  victims,  Adrienne  de  Noailles,  Mar¬ 
quise  de  Lafayette,  was  born  in  17.59.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter  tells  us  that  she  was  in  her  childhood  very  much 
troubled  by  doubts  on  religion.  This  agitation 
commenced  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  lasted  several 
years.  Although  she  experienced  great  trouble 
from  her  uncertainties,  she  voluntarily  deferred  her 
first  communion  until  the  moment  they  had  ceased, 
which  was  already  an  astonishing  trait  of  character 
in  a  child  of  this  age.  She  married  when  fourteen 
and  a  half;  M.  de  Lafayette  was  himself  only  six¬ 
teen.  She  was  almost  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and 
was  approaching  her  second  confinement,  when  her 
husband  departed  for  America.  She  endured  with 
courage  this  unexpected  separation ;  her  ardent 
love  for  her  husband  was  exactly  what  made  her 
strength.  The  resolution  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  which 
some  very  much  applauded,  was  blamed  exceeding¬ 
ly  by  others ;  the  Due  d’Ayen  in  particular  did  not 
dissemble  his  anger.  The  young  wife  did  without 
hes'itating  what  she  was  to  do  all  her  life,  —  she  took 
the  part  of  her  husband  against  her  own  family,  and 
swallowed  her  tears.  Lafayette  returned  with 
gratitude  this  passionate  devotion ;  what  might  have 
divided  them  united  them  more  closely.  In  the 
General’s  memoirs  has  been  published  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  to  announce  to  her  that 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Brandywine ;  never  has  conjugal  affection  spoken  a 
more  ingenious  and  more  delicate  language,  and 
one  can  understand  without  difficulty  that  this 
brilliant  young  man,  who  knew  how  to  put  so  much 
grace  into  heroism,  has  been  tenderly  loved. 

“  I  have  a  little  story  to  tell  you.  I  might  say  to 
you  that  prudent  reflections  kept  me  some  weeks  in 
my  bed,  safe  from  danger ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  invited  to  do  so  by  a  slight  wound  in  the  leg, 
which  I  got  I  do  not  know  how,  for  I  certainly  did 
not  expose  myself.  Let  us  speak  then  of  this 
wound ;  it  passes  into  the  flesh,  touches  neither  bone 
nor  nerve  ;  the  surgeons  are  astonished  at  the 
promptitude  with  which  it  is  healing.  They  fall 
into  ecstasy  every  time  they  dress  it,  and  pretend 
that  it  is  the  most  lieautiful  thing  in  the  world.  I, 
for  my  part,  think  it  is  a  very  foul  and  very  tiresome 
thing.  That  depends  on  tastes ;  but  at  the  bottom, 
if  a  man  had  himself  wounded  for  amusement,  he 
should  first  come  to  see  how  I  was,  in  order  to  have 
it  done  the  same  way.  This,  my  dear  heart,  is  the 
history  of  what  I  call  pompously  my  wound,  in  order 
to  give  thyself  airs  and  to  render  myself  interesting. 
Now,  as  the  wife  of  an  American  general  officer,  I 
must  give  you  your  lesson.  They  will  tell  you: 

‘  They  have  been  beaten.’  You  will  answer,  ‘  It  is 
true,  but  they  have  had  the  pleasure  of  killing  many 
more  of  the  enemy  than  they  have  lost  themselves.’ 
Then  they  will  add :  ‘  It  is  very  well,  but  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  taken,  the  capital  of  America,  the  boule¬ 
vard  of  liberty.’  To  which  you  will  answer  politely : 
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I  You  are  idiots.  Philadelphia  is  a  stupid  town,  open 
on  all  sides.’  ” 

At  this  moment,  the  cause  of  the  Americans 
seemed  desperate,  but  by  his  confidence  and  good- 
hiimor  the  young  Frenchman  rein^ired  courage. 
The  rumor  of  his  death  prevailed  in  Europe.  When 
scarcely  recovered,  he  took  an  activef  part  in  the 
battles  which  turned  the  fortune.  The  influence  of 
opinion  forced  the  French  government  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Lafayette 
returned  to. France  to  hurry  on  the  sending  of  the 
promised  succors.  The  ministry  had  received 
favorably  the  project  of  a  descent  upon  England; 
30,000  men  were  assembled  on  the  coast  of  Norman¬ 
dy,  under  the  command  of  the  Marechal  de  Broglie, 
then  of  the  Marechal  de  Yau.x,  and  Lafayette  went 
himself  to  Havre  to  superintend  the  preparations. 
The  difficulty  of  execution  having  caused  this  pro¬ 
ject  to  be  abandoned,  a  detachment  of  the  expedi¬ 
tionary  corps  was  sent  to  America.  Lafayette  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  to  carry  the  good  news.  During  these 
goings  and  comings  the  young  wife  wept  and 
prayed.  “  My  mother’s  grief,”  says  Mme.  de  Lastey- 
rie,  “was  greater  than  on  the  first  voyage.  Her 
feeling  had  increased  from  her  uneasiness  and  from 
the  charm  of  the  moments  she  had  passed  with  my 
father.  She  was  then  nineteen.  Iler  impressions 
had  become  stronger  and  deeper;  a  closer,  more 
serious  confidence  bad  associated  her  mind,  which 
was  riper,  with  the  opinipns  and  designs  of  my 
father.” 

She  was  at  length  rewarded  by  the  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  adventurous  enterprise.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  government  of  Louis  XVI. 
acted  wisely  in  supporting  the  insurgents  by  force  of 
arms ;  but  what  could  not  be  doubted  is  the  general 
intoxication  which  followed  the  victory.  For  the 
first  time* since  Louis  XIV.  France  had  beaten  the 
Englbh  on  land  and  sea  ;  she  took  her  revenge  for 
more  than  a  century  of  humiliations.  Moreover, 
she  had  fought  and  conquered  for  a  just  cause,  the 
liberty  of  a  people,  and  she  hoped  to  draw  some 
profit  from  it  for  her  own  liberty.  The  enthusiasm 
was  universal.  Even  those  who,  from  being  more 

Erudent  than  the  rest,  dreaded  the  political  and 
nancial  consequences  of  the  campaign,  had  to.be 
silent,  so  complete  seemed  the  success.  ,  Lafayette 
was  the  hero  of  this  national  regeneration  ;  it  was 
he  who  had  first  embraced  the  American  cause,  he 
who  had  decided  the  war,  and  who  had  the  most 
contributed  to  make  it  succeed.  The  friend  of 
Washington  and  the  conqueror  of  Cornwallis,  he 
represented  both  the  triumplis  of  the  present  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  he  was  scarcely  twenty- 
five.  Paris  received  him  on  his  return  from 
America  with  perfect  transport.  How  much  joy 
and  pride  for  a  wife !  Five  years  of  anxieties  were 
purchased  in  one  day.  The  queen  herself  wished 
to  take  part  in  these  public  demonstrations;  having 
met  Mme.  de  Lafayette  in  a  fete  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  she  insisted  on  taking  her  back  in  her  own 
carriage  to  the  Hotel  de  Noailles. 

From  1782  to  1789,  Mine,  de  Lafayette  was  able 
to  enjoy  this  happiness  which  she  had  bought  so 
dear.  This  period  was  the  most  brilliant  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth’s  reign.  French  society,  on  the  eve 
of  the  most  frightful  subversion,  abandoned  itself  to 
indefinite  dreams  of  peace  and  liberty.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  turned  this  time  to  profit  by  numerous  attempts 
at  reform.  He  first  undertook  to  work  at  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery.  He  bought  a  plantation  at  Cay¬ 
enne,  the  Belle  Gabrielle,  in  order  to  set  the  exam¬ 


ple  of  a  gradual  affranchisement,  and  charged  his 
wife  with  all  the  details  of  the  administration. 
She  acquitted  herself  of  them  with  a  pious  zeal. 

“  Her  ardor  for  philanthropic  views  was  also  ani¬ 
mated  by  spirltum  views.  Iler  charity  inflamed  it¬ 
self  with  the  hope  of  teaching  the  negroes  to  know 
and  to  love  God,  and  the  philosophers  who  were 
friendly  to  the  blacks  that  the  success  of  their  en¬ 
terprise  would  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  relig¬ 
ion.”  At  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  to  which  he 
belonged  in  1 787,  Lafayette  demanded  civil  rights  for 
Protestants ;  he  was  seconded  by  M.  de  La  Luzerne, 
Bishop  of  Langres.  His  wife  shared  his  sentiments, 
and  received  with  strong  interest  the  Protestant 
ministers  whom  the  results  bf  this  matter  brought  to 
Paris.  “  The  more  she  was  a  child  of  the  Church,” 
says  her  daughter,  “  the  more  she  detested  persecu¬ 
tions,  which  were  repugnant  to  her,  and  which, 
moreover,  were  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  She  regarded  it  as  a  great  crime  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  which  God  has  left  to  men.  In  her 
was  found  the  union  of  the  most  liberal  principles  of 
toleration  with  the  most  ardent  zeal.” 

The  revolution  advanced  rapidly.  Mme.  de  La¬ 
fayette  did  not  share  all  her  husband’s  illusions,  but 
she  approved  of  his  opinions  and  admired  his  courage. 

“  She  trembled  for  the  incalculable  consequences 
of  events,  and  implored  unceasingly  the  mercy 
of  God.”  None  of  this  uneasiness  appeared  in  her 
conduct.  She  endured  with  incredible  strength  the 
dangers  which  her  husband  had  to  bravo  every  day. 
“  Never  did  she  see  him  go  out  during  this  time 
without  thinking  that  she  saw  him  for  the  last  time.” 
She  was  particularly  proud  of  him  when  he  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  popularity  to  prevent  crimes.  Once  onljr 
she  marked  her  dissent ;  it  was  with  regard  to  the  civd 
constitution  of  the  clergy.  Deeply  attached  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  she  was  present  when  the  cure  of 
Saint  Sulpice,  her  parish,  refused  to  take  the  oath 
in  the  pulpit.  She  frequented  assiduously  the 
churches,  and  afterwards  the  oratories,  where  the 
persecuted  clergy  took  refuge.  She  received  con¬ 
tinually  nuns  who  came  to  ask  protection,  as  well  as 
priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath,  whom  she  en¬ 
couraged  to  continue  their  functions  and  to  demand 
liberty  of  worship.  Her  husband  invited  to  dinner 
the  constitutional  bishop  of  Paris,  who  had  been 
newly  installed ;  she  refused  to  receive  him,  and 
dined  that  day  away  from  home. 

After  the  arrest  at  Varennes,  she  hastened  to  the 
Tuileries  to  the  queen,  to  give  the  expiring  monar¬ 
chy  a  public  testimony  of  fidelity.  \\  hen  the  con¬ 
stituent  assembly  separated,  the  General  left  the 
command  of  the  National  Guard  and  departed  with 
his  family  for  Auvergne.  This  was  what  his  wife 
had  for  a  long  time  desired.  She  was  still  happy 
for  a  few  days  in  the  old  manor  of  Chavaniac,  which 
was  the  birthplace  of  her  husband  and  where  she 
could  have  him  completely  ito  herself.  The  Gener¬ 
al  soon  departed  again  to  take  the  command  of  one 
of  the  three  armies  formed  at  this  epoch.  The 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  legislative  assembly,  af¬ 
ter  the  20th  June,  against  the  Jacobins,  the  intrep¬ 
id  protest  which  he  had  made  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  filled  Mme.  de  Lafayette’s  soul  with 
joy  and  terror.  She  had  remained  at  Cjjavaniac 
with  her  children,  and  there  learned  the  catastrophe 
of  the  10th  August,  the  desperate  resistance  of  the 
General,  the  decree  which  set  a  price  on  his  head, 
and  his  forced  departure  for  abroad.  She  expected 
from  that  time  what  could  not  fail  to  happen.  She 
was,  in  fact,  arrested' in  the  beginning  of  the  Sep- 
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tember  of  1792,  and  remained  more  than  a  j-car  a  1 
prisoner  on  parole.  The  revolution  following  its 
course,  she  was  again  arrested  at  the  end  of  1793, 
detained  first  at  Brioude,  then  conducted  to  Paris, 
into  one  of  those  prisons  which  people  left  only  to 
ascend  on  the  scaffold.  She  there  learned  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  her  grandmother,  of  her  mother,  and  of  her 
sister,  and  was  preparing  herself  to  follow  them  when 
the  9  ihermidor  saved  her,  but  without  rendering  her 
her  liberty ;  the  hatred  of  the  Jacobins  still  pursued 
the  name  of  Lafayette.  She  was  not  liberated  from 
prison  until  the  month  of  January,  1 795. 

The  marquises  of  our  days  are  not  exposed,  thank 
God  !  to  such  terrible  trials  ;  they  would  have  per¬ 
haps  some  difficulty  to  endure  them  with  the  same 
greatness  of  soul.  After  her  first  arrest,  she  wrote 
to  Brissot,  whom  she  had  formerly  known,  to  ask  of 
him  permission  to  remain  prisoner  on  parole  Ht  Cha- 
vaniac.  “  I  consent,”  she  said,  “  to  owe  you  this 
service.”  This  permission  having  been  accorded, 
the  revolutionary  authorities  of  the  department  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  her  guarded  at  her  house.  She 
went  herself  to  the  meeting  of  the  departmental  as¬ 
sembly,  and  declared  that  she  returned  her  parole, 
if  guards  were  to  be  placed  at  her  door  ;  the  propo¬ 
sition  was  abandoned.  She  profited  by  this  respite 
to  occupy  herself  with  her  husband’s  affairs,  or  rath¬ 
er  those  of  his  creditors ;  for  M.  de  Lafayette,  al¬ 
though  heir  to  a  great  fortune,  had  very  much  em¬ 
barrassed  it  by  his  enterprises.  It  was  proposed  to 
apply  to  the  General  the  laws  on  emigres,  and  to  put 
up  his  estates  for  sale ;  she  protested,  but  in  vain. 
Many  wives  of  proscribed  persons  believed  it  at  the 
time  necessary  for  the  fortune  of  their  children  and 
for  their  personal  safety  to  get  a  decree  of  divorce. 
“For  her  part,  delicacy  of  conscience  would  not 
have  permitted  her  to  tarnish  her  life  by  the  pretence 
of  an  action  contrary  to  Christian  faith,  even  when 
this  formality  would  have  deceived  no  one.  She 
never  addressed  a  request  to  any  administration 
whatever,  never  presented  a  petition,  without  feeling 
satisfaction  at  beginning  what  she  wrote  with  these 
words,  La  femme  Lafaijclte.” 

Unhappy  as  she  was  herself,  she  was  especially 
uneasy  at  the  fate  of  her  husband,  who  had  been 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Ring  of  Prussia,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Jail  to  jail.  She  did  not  cease  to  watch 
over  her  children  with  the  most  attentive  solicitude. 
“  She  occupied  herself  with  everything,”  said  Mme. 
de  Lasteyrie,  “  even  with  our  amusements ;  she  de¬ 
voted  herself  to  the  care  'of  our  education,  as  she 
would  have  done  in  a  tranquil  situation.  In  the 
morning  she  took  a  walk  with  us,  and  outside,  near 
some  stream,  in  view  of  our  charming  mountains, 
she  read  to  us  from  some  agreeable  book.”  When 
she  was  taken  to  Paris,  she  bad  to  leave  them  with¬ 
out  resources,  and  obliged  in  some  measure  to  live 
on  charity.  “  The  peasants  of  the  commune  brought 
us  gladly  what  we  needed  for  our  subsistence ;  we 
lived  on  the  money  which  the  villagers  lent  my  aunt 
with  a  touching  eagerness.  Every  day  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  her  and  my  sister,  that  they  were  going 
to  be  taken  to  the  house  of  detention  at  Brioude, 
and  my  brother  and  I  to  the  hospital.”  The  cha- 
teau  and  furniture  at  Chavaniac  even  were  sold. 
In  her  prison,  Mme.  de  Lafayette  wrote  a  testa¬ 
ment  lull  of  religious  exaltation.  After  the  tragic 
death  of  her  grandmother,  her  mother,  and  her  sis¬ 
ter,  she  wrote  to  her  children,  “  God  has  pre.served 
me  from  revolt  against  him,  but  I  could  not  have 
endured  the  appearance  of  a  human  consolation.” 
She  terminated  afterwards  the  Life,  of  her  mother 


by  these  words,  “  The  idea  of  following  such  dear  '  |i 
traces  would  have  changed  into  pleasure  the  hor-  I 
rors  of  execution.”  1 1 

Hardly  had  she  left  her  prison,  the  noble  wife  I  i 

had  but  a  thought,  —  to  rejoin  her  husband  and  share  1 1 

his  fate,  whatever  it  might  be.  The  General  had  1 
been  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Olinutz,  that  was  all  I 
she  knew  ;  by  a  refinement  of  severity,  the  prisoner  ' 
had  been  forbidden  to  write  to  his  family.  Before 
starting,  she  wished  to  place  her  son  in  safetv.  and  i 
sent  him  to  America  with  a  letter  to  General  Wash-  i 
ington,  his  godfather;  then  she  went  to  Vienna  with  i 
her  two  daughters,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  | 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  She  begged  only  pennis-  '  1 

sion  to  share  her  husband’s  prison,  which  was  grant-  ' 
ed  to  her  not  without  difficulty.  The  General’s  I 
health  had  been  very  much  afi'ected  by  three  years’  ' 
rigorous  captivity ;  he  knew  only  vaguely  what  had  ' 
taken  place  in  France,  and  had  not  even  been  in-  I 
formed  of  the  arrival  of  his  wife.  MM.  de  Latour-  i 
Maubourg,  and  Bureaux  de  Puzy,  his  aides-de- 
camp,  detained  in  the  same  fortress,  had  no  commu-  ' 
nication  with  him.  Mme.  de  Lafayette  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  with  her  daughters  to  the  severe  regime  of  the 
prison.  They  were  not  permitted  to  hear  mass,  ' 
although  it  was  said  in  a  church  adjoining  the  build-  ’ 
ing  where  they  were  shut  up.  A  woman  was  re-  ' 
fused  them  for  the  cares  of  the  household;  even  i 
forks  were  refused  them,  and  they  had  to  eat  with 
their  fingers.  The  Gegeral  set  them  the  example, 
saying  that  he  had  seen  the  Iroquois  do  it.  The 
courageous  captive  fell  dangerously  ill ;  she  asked  I 
permission  to  leave  the  prison  for  a  few  days,  in  or-  I 
der  to  consult  the  doctors,  but  the  answer  was  ;  I 
made  her  that  she  should  only  go  out  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  not  returning;  she  refused.  A  formal  -  i 
answer  was  desired  from  her,  and  here  it  is  :  — 

Monsieur  le  commandant  of  Olmutz  having  an-  | 
nounced  to  me  that,  in  answer  to  my  re(juest  to 
spend  eight  days  at  Vienna  to  consult  the  physi-  . 
Clans,  His  Imperial  Majesty  will  not  permit  me  in  | 
any  case  to  go  to  Vienna,  and  will  not  permit  me 
to  leave  this  prison  except  on  the  condition  of  not 
returning,  I  have  the  honor  to  repeat  to  him  here  my 
answer.  I  have  owed  it  to  my  family  and  friends  | 
t6  ask  for  the  assistance  necessary  to  my  health,  i 
but  they  know  well  that  the  price  that  is  put  upon  1 
it  is  not  acceptable  for  me.  I  cannot  forget  that,  1 
while  we  were  ready  to  perish,  I,  by  the  tyranny  of  j  j 
Robespierre,  M.  de  Lafayette  by  the  moral  and  phys-  ,  j 
ical  sufferings  of  his  captivity,  it  was  not  allowed  \ 
us  either  to  hear  from  him  or  to  inform  him  that  wc 
were  still  living,  —  his  children  and  I.  I  shall  not  i  j 
expose  myself  to  the  horror  of  another  separation. 
AVhatever  may  be,  then,  the  state  of  my  health  and  , 
the  inconveniences  of  this  residence  for  my  daugh¬ 
ters,  we  shall  all  three  profit  with  gratitude  by  the  | 
kindness  which  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  shown  in  | 
allowing  us  to  share  this  captivity  in  all  its  details.  | 

I  beg  Monsieur  le  commandant  to  accept  my  com¬ 
pliments. 

“  Noaili.es-Lafayette.” 

Never  has  an  indignant  and  resigned  victim 
spoken  a  prouder  language  to  her  tormentors. 
Mme.  de  Lafayette  was  near  paying  with  her  life 
her  generous  resolution ;  her  swollen  limbs  caused 
her  great  pain ;  she  had  fever  continually.  She 
remained  a  year  in  this  state  without  any  relaxa¬ 
tion  being  made  in  the  prison  rdgime.  It  was  at  j 
this  time  that  with  a  toothpick  and  a  little  India  I 
ink,  for  ink  and  pens  were  also  refused  her,  she  ,  j 
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,note  on  the  margin  of  a  volume  of  Biiffon  her  pi- 
(jQS  memoir  of  her  mother. 

The  souls  of  the  other  captives  were  not  less  in¬ 
domitable.  An  Austrian  general  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  offer  them  liberty  if  they  would  enter  into 
an  i^imgement  never  to  return  to  his  states.  Lafay¬ 
ette  and  his  two  friends  refused  to  bind  themselves, 
and  the  gates  of  their  prison  shut  again.  However, 
the  French  arms  triumphed  over  Austria  in  Italy. 
General  Bonaparte  and  General  Clarke,  the  French 
plenipotentianes,  demanded  at  Campo-Formio  that 
the  prisoners  of  Olniutz  should  be  delivered  up ; 
they  left  their  prison  without  conditions  in  the 
month  of  September,  1797,  after  five  years’  captiv¬ 
ity  ;  Mme.  de  Lafayette  and  her  daughters  having 
shared  their  fate  during  two  years.  The  husband 
and  wife  retired,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  their 
ruined  health,  to  the  estate  which  Mme.  de  Tesse, 
the  sister  of  the  Due  d’Ayen,  had  bought  in  Hol¬ 
stein,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake;  they  there  found 
Mme.  de  Montagu  and  other  members  of  their  fam¬ 
ily.  The  son  of  the  General  hastened  from  America 
to  see  them ;  he  brought  the  congratulations  of 
Washington,  who  had  received  him  with  a  paternal 
affection.  From  all  sides  arrived  testimonies  of 
sympathy.  Europe  applauded  the  General’s  atti¬ 
tude  during  his  unjust  detention,  and  the  noble  de¬ 
votion  of  his  wife. 

In  the  midst  of  this  group,  the  original  figure  of 
Mme.  de  Tesse  deserves  a  place  apart.  She  had 
not,  like  her  nieces,  the  support  of  religious  faith ; 
she  had  known  Voltaire  and  all  the  philosophic 
school,  whose  ideas  she  professed,  which  did  not 

S event  her  enduring  adversity  as  well  as  any  one. 

ore  prudent  than  many  others,  more  enlightened 
on  the  probable  duration  of  the  revolution,  she  had 
eanied  with  her.  on  leaving  France,  enough  to  live 
on  abroad,  and  believed  that  she  could  not  invest 
her  capital  to  better  advantage  or  more  secure¬ 
ly  than  in  land.  She  had  first  bought  a  farm  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg,  whence  the 
progress  of  the  revolution  had  driven  her ;  she  after¬ 
wards  established  herself  in  Holstein,  hoping  to  be 
far  enough  away  to  live  in  safety,  and  resolved,  she 
said,  to  go,  if  necessary,  to  Astrakan.  She  lived  as 
a  farmer,  in  the  midst  of  her  cows,  and  had  pre- 
sen-ed  in  her  exile  her  piquant  and  cheerful  spirit. 
As  good  as  active,  her  relations  and  her  friends 
flocked  under  her  roof.  She  sincerely  admired  her 
nephew.  General  Lafiiyette,  and  received  him  with 
open  arms.  Under  this  harsh  climate,  in  this  rustic 
dwelling,  the  conversation  of  the  good  old  time  was 
found  once  more.  In  spite  of  the  tortures  of  the 
past  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  the  present 
was  enjoyed  with  that  carelessness  which  the  habit 
of  misfortune  gives.  There  was  even  a  marriage  in 
the  family ;  the  eldest  of  the  General’s  daughters 
married  M.  de  Latour-Maubourg,  the  brother  of  the 
prisoner  of  Olmutz.  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  who  was 
still  sick,  was  unable  to  walk  ;  her  son  and  her  son- 
in-law  had  to  carry  her  to  the  chapel  where  the 
ceremony  took  place. 

Her  convalescence  was  again  troubled  by  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  France,  where  family  af¬ 
fairs  called  her  imperiously.  She  alone  could  attend 
to  them,  for  she  alone  could  enter  the  country. 
France  was  still  closed  to  Lafayette  and  his  com¬ 
panions  in  proscription.  After  the  revolution  of 
the  18  hrumaire,  the  General,  who  was  in  Holland, 
hastened  to  return  to  Paris  as  ^  right,  without  ask¬ 
ing  to  have  his  name  struck  off  the  list  of  emigrds. 
The  First  Consul  seemed  very  much  irritated  at  it. 


Mme.  de  Lafayette,  ever  ready  for  vigorous  resolu¬ 
tions,  asked  to  see  Bonaparte ;  she  was  received 
by  him  with  kindness.  She  set  forth  with  as  much 
firmness  as  tact  her  husband’s  peculiar  position,  and 
the  good  effect  which  his  return  could  not  fail  to 
have  on  public  opinion.  The  First  Consul  was  very 
much  struck  by  her  application  and  language.  “  I 
am  charmed,  Madame,”  he  said  to  her,  “  to  have 
made  your  acquaintance ;  you  h.ive  much  intelligence, 
but  you  understand  nothing  about  business.”  It 
was,  however,  agreed  that  the  General  should  re¬ 
main  in  France  without  asking  permis.sion,  and  that 
he  should  wait  in  the  country  for  the  legal  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  proscription.  The  husband  and  wife  es- 
tabfished  themselves  at  the  Chateau  de  Lagrange- 
Bleneau,  in  Brie,  an  old  estate  of  the  Duebesse 
d’Ayen,  which  had  fallen  to  Mme.  de  Lafayette  at 
the  family  partition. 

She  passed  at  Lagrange  the  best  years  of  her 
life.  The  General  had  renounced  any  political  part, 
during  the  consulate  and  the  empire  he  occupied 
himself  with  agriculture,  after  the  example  of  his 
friend  Washington.  His  children,  were  assembled 
around  him ;  he  began  to  see  his  grandchildren  grow 
up.  Mme.  de  Lasteyrie  paints  in  exquisite  terms 
the  happiness  which  her  mother  enjoyed  in  this  re¬ 
treat.  “  When,  after  so  many  fatigues  and  suffer¬ 
ings,  a  retired  and  tranquil  life  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  her,  the  liberty  of  devoting  herself  in 
peace  to  the  affections  which  filled  her  soul,'  to  that 
one  in  particular  which  ruled  them  all,  was  the 
only  happiness  she  could  envy.  She  experienced 
with  too  deep,  too  impassioned  a  sensibility  every 
emotion  of  the  family  life  to  wish  for  any  others. 
Neither  the  greatness  which  she  had  seen  so  near, 
nor  the  lustre  oven  of  her  misfortunes,  had  excited 
in  her  that  pride  of  imagination  which  can  no 
longer  endure  a  simple  existence.  Her  devotion  had 
raised  itself  above  all  kinds  of  trials,  but  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  easy  duties  of  an  obscure  destiny  were 
sufficient  for  her  heart.  Love  filled  it  completely.” 
These  happy  years  passed  quickly ;  her  constitution, 
which  had  been  shattered  by  the  sojourn  at  Olmutz, 
could  never  be  completely'  restored,  and  in  the 
month  of  December,  1807,  she  died ;  she  was  not 
quite  forty-eight  years  old. 

Certainly,  Mine,  de  Lasteyrie’s  recital  is  com¬ 
plete  and  finished.  The  filial  piety  of  her  children 
lias  however  joined  to  it  a  document  which  in¬ 
creases  its  strength  and  interest ;  it  is  a  letter  written 
by  the  General  himself  to  M.  de  Latour-Maubourg, 
in  January,  1808,  on  the  last  moments  of  his  wife. 
This  man,  so  Intrepid  in  public  life,  had  his  heart 
broken  by  this  loss.  “  My  grief  loves  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  bosom  of  the  most  constant  and  the 
dearest  confidant  of  all  my  thoughts  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  vicissitudes  in  which  I  often  believed  myself 
unhappy.  So  far  you  have  found  me  stronger  than 
circumstances,  to-day  circumstances  are  stronger 
than  I.  I  shall  never  recover  from  It.  During  the 
thirty-four  years  of  a  union  in  which  the  tenderness, 
the  goodness,  the  elevation,  the  delicacy,  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  her  soul,  charmed,  embellished,  and  honored 
my  life,  I  felt  myself  so  habituated  to  what  she 
was  for  me,  that  I  did  not  distinguish  her  from  my 
own  existence.  She  was  fourteen  and  I  sixteen 
when  her  heart  amalgamated  itself  with  all  that 
could  interest  me.  I  believed  I  loved  her  well,  that 
I  had  much  need  of  her ;  but  it  is  only  in  losing  her 
that  I  have  been  able  to  discern  what  Is  left  of  me.” 
Then  come  long  and  poignant  details  of  the  last 
agony,  mingled  with  memories  and  frequent  returns 
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to  the  past,  where  he  collects  with  a  painful  pleasure 
all  that  can  portray  this  angelic  woman. 

All  these  details  have  a  touching  grace  which 
penetrates  one  deeply.  One  of  her  great  causes  of 
preoccupation  was  seeing  her  husband  so  little  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truths  of  religion,  but  she  only  ex¬ 
pressed  her  regret  with  delicacy,  for  fear  of  wound¬ 
ing  him.  “  You  are  not  then  a  Christian  ?  ”  she 
said  to  him  one  day,  and,  as  he  did  not  answer, 
“  Ah  !  I  know  what  you  are,  you  are  a  Fayettist.” 
“  You  believe  I  have  a  good  deal  of  vanity,”  he 
answered;  “  but  are  you  not  so  a  little  yourself?  ” 
“  Ah,  yea,  with  all  my  soul,  I  feel  that  I  would  give 
my  life  for  that  sect.”  Mme.  de  Tessd  said  in  jest  that 
her  devotion  was  a  mixture  of  the  catechism  and 
the  Declaration  of  Rights.  “  If  I  go  into  another 
region,”  she  said  to  her  husband  on  the  eve  ofjher 
death,  “  you  know  well  that  I  shall  be  occupied  there  ■ 
with  you ;  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  would  be  very  lit¬ 
tle,  although  it  would  cost  me  to  leave  you,  if  it  as¬ 
sured  your  eternal  happiness.”  Then  as  he  spoke 
to  her  of  their  mutual  afllhction :  “  If  you  do  not 
think  you  are  loved  enough,  lay  the  blame  on  God, 
who  has  not  given  me  sufficient  faculties.  I  love 
you  Christianly,  worldly,  passionately.”  In  her  last 
hours  she  became  delirious,  but  she  recovered  her¬ 
self  when  she  saw  her  family  around  her  bed, 
“  What  an  agreeable  circle  !  ”  she  said  ;  “  this  life 
is  short  and  troubled  ;  let  us  reunite  in  God,  and  let 
us  depart  together  for  eternity.”  The  day  of  her 
death  she  was  heard  to  murmur  gently,  “  To-day 
I  shall  see  my  mother.”  When  she  felt  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  come,  she  took  the  General’s  hand,  and  said  to 
him,  “  I  am  all  yours.”  These  were  her  last  words ; 
they  were  the  words  of  her  entire  life. 

“She  was  taken,”  he  added,  “  as  she  had  desired, 
with  simplicity  to  the  grave  where  repose  her  grand¬ 
mother,  her  mother,  her  sister,  confounded  with  six¬ 
teen  hundred  victims.”  These  words  recall  one  of 
the  holiest  acts  of  Mme.  de  Lafayette.  On  her  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  she  sought,  in  concert  with  her  sis¬ 
ters,  the  place  where  their  mother  had  been  buried  ; 
they  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  it.  In  order  to 
work  faster,  the  scaffold  at  the  Place  de  la  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  not  considered  sufficient,  a  second  was 
erected  at  the  Barriere  du  Trone.  It  was  there 
that  had  perished  the  Duchesse  d’Ayen,  her  mother, 
and  her  daughter.  Not  far  from  the  Barriere,  on 
the  road  to  Saint-Mande,  and  near  a  monastery. in 
ruins,  is  a  deserted  field.  A  hole  had  been  dug  in 
it  thirty  feet  square,  and  every  day,  after  the  exe¬ 
cutions,  the  victims  of  the  day  were  thrown  into  it 
pell-mell,  without  a  coffin,  without  a  shroud,  with¬ 
out  any  mark  by  which  they  could  be  recognized. 
Afterwards,  the  hole  had  been  closed  and  the  char¬ 
nel-house  abandoned;  the  memory  of  it  even  had 
been  lost.  The  three  sisters  alone  were  not  rich 
enough  to  buy  alone  the  field  and  the  ruins ;  they 
opened  a  subscription  among  the  relatives  of  the 
other  martyrs,  and  in  a  few  years  the  field  was 
bought  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  a  church  was 
constructed,  and  the  old  monastery  restored.  It  is 
what  is  called  to-day  the  eonvent  and  cemetery  of 
Piepus.  The  families  to  whom  this  funeral  monu¬ 
ment  belongs  have  alone  the  right  to  open  new 
tombs  in  it  at  the  side  of  the  former  grave. 

Suck  was  Mme.  de  Lafayette.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  more  perfect  model  of  woman.  As 
daughter,  sister,  wife,  accomplished  mother,  she  has 
deserved  every  crown.  The  detractors  of  French 
society  before  1789  should  be  less  severe  for  a  peri¬ 
od  which  has  produced  men  like  Lafayette  and  the 


Vicomte  de  Noailles,  women  like  the  Duchean 
d’Ayen  and  her  daughters.  What  a  death  that  of 
the  Vicomtesse  de  failles !  what  a  life  that  of  Mme. 
de  Montagu.  The  last  of  the  sisters,  Mme.  de 
Grammont,  had  the  same  virtues,  but  her  life,  bein; 
less  disturbed,  did  not  furnish  her  the  same  opportu¬ 
nity  of  showing  them.  To  these  illustrious  and  re¬ 
vered  names  will  henceforth  be  added  that  of  Mme, 
de  Lasteyrie.  She  was  born  in  1782,  and  bad  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Virginie,  in  memory  of  the 
campaign  which  had  just  terminated  so  gloriously 
Her  childhood  passed  in  the  anguish  of  the  Tenor, 
and,  at  the  age  when  youth  begins  to  bloom,  she  vu 
living  in  the  gloomy  prison  of  Olmutz.  She  married 
the  Marquis  de  Lasteyrie,  who  entered  the  armr 
under  the  empire,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel 
While  reading  the  memoir  of  Mme.  de  Lafayette, 
one  feels  at  every  word  how  worthy  of  her  her 
daughter  was.  Those  who  knew  her  were  aware  to 
what  a  point  sell-denial  in  her  was  simple,  gentle, 
and  natural.  Her  soul  would  have  been  elevated 
enough  for  any  sacrifice.  She  endured  courageous¬ 
ly  reverses  of  fortune,  and  devoted  herself  in  her  last 
days  to  works  of  charity.  Her  son,  M.  Jules  de 
Lasteyrie,  has  figured  with  honor  in  our  political  as¬ 
semblies  ;  her  three  daughters  have  married  MM.  de 
Remusat,  de  Corcelle,  et  d’Assailly. 

A  VISIT  TO  SOME  ITALIAN  BRlGANDa 
There  are  few  people  whose  company  would 
generally  be  considered  more  undesirable  than  that  ! 
of  the  brigands  of  the  South  of  Italy ;  but  at  the 
present  time  it  is  possible  to  visit  many  of  them, 
and  to  feel  that  the  visit,  so  far  from  being  alarm¬ 
ing,  is  full  of  interest.  Fortunately,  the  savage 
beings  are  caged,  and  one  can  now  see  and  talk  to 
them  with  as  much  security  as  a  child  has  amongst 
the  wild  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  In  ^ 
prison  of  St.  Antonio,  —  once  a  monastery,  —  situ¬ 
ated  on  an  eminence  above  the  town  of  Salerno, 
and  commanding  beautiful  views  of  the  gulf  and 
the  surrounding  hills,  there  are  at  this  moment  up¬ 
wards  of  eight  hundred  malefactors,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them  being  brigands,  or  what  are  called 
“  manutengoli  ” ;  that  is,  aiders  and  abettors  of  brig¬ 
ands,  or  murderers.  Many  of  them  await  their  trial 
at  the  courts  of  assize;  many  of  them  have  been 
condemned,  but  have  appealed  for  a  mitigation  of 
their  sentence  to  the  Superior  Court  at  Naples; 
and  many  are  remaining  there  for  a  few  days,  till  it 
is  convenient  to  transport  them  to  other  prison!, 
where  they  may  undergo  the  punishment  of  hard 
labor  for  life,  or  for  such  period  of  years  as  they 
have  been  sentenced  to.  The  prison  itself  is  a  very 
ma.ssive  building.  Though  built  for  a  monastery,  it 
is  well  adapted  for  a  jail,  if  there  is  no  intention 
to  adopt  what  we  call  in  England  the  separate  sy^ 
tern.  Its  walls  are  of  immense  thickness;  it  has 
rooms  and  salons  of  all  sizes,  many  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  only  one,  two,  or  three  prisoners,  others  for  ten 
or  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  several  large  enough  to 
contain  over  a  hundred,  and  all  very  lofty  and  well 
ventilated.  In  the  long,  wide  corridors  and  in  all 
the  rooms  the  coolness  was  delicious,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  heat  and  glare  outside ; 
and  throughout  the  whole  building  everything  was 
beautifully  clean  and  orderly.  As  in  all  prisons, 
there  are  numerous  locks  and  bolts  and  bars,  and 
much  noise  of  big  keys  turning  here  and  there  in 
grating  locks ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  impression 
made  upon  a  visitor  is  entirely  different  to  that  pro- 
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ducted  citizens.  As  I  walked  by  them,  each  touched 
his  head  with  his  hand,  and  gave  a  slight  bow  ;  and, 
if  I  stopped  to  talk,  they  were  ready  to  converse 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  with  that  politeness 
which  seems  to  be  innate  in  all  these  children  of  the 
South.  “  Why  are  you  here  ?  ”  I  incpiired,  after 
some  introductory  conversation,  of  a  fine-lookin<j 
young  man,  with  sparkling,  intelligent  eyes  and  good 
features.  “  I  accidentally  killed  my  brother,  and  am 
condemned  for  ten  years  to  hard  labor.”  “  But  how 
accidentally  ?  ”  I  further  inquired.  “  We  had  been 
out  together  in  the  country  with  some  other  friends, 
enjoying  ourselves ;  on  our  way  home  we  had  a 
quarrel,  and  I  stabbed  him  here,”  he  answered, 
pointing  to  a  part  of  his  breast  just  below  the 
shoulder. 

He  spoke  with  considerable  feeling,  and  with  a 
peculiar  tenderness  of  accent.  The  chances  are 
that  he  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  committing 
a  murder  in  cold  blood,  but  in  his,  as  in  almost  all 
similar  cases,  the  friend  or  relation  was  killed  in  a 
moment  of  anger  or  jealousy.  Out  of  the  host  of 
murderers  there  were  very  few  who  had  murdered 
for  theft  or  'gain,  e.xcept,  of  course,  the  brigands. 
Wine  seems  to  provoke  many  a  fatal  blow.  On  the 
numerous  feast  days  which  an  indulgent  church 
affords  theyi,  groups  of  young  people  assemble  at 
the  cafes  and  little  inns  in  the  country,  and  drink 
their  wine,  and  are  merry.  But  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  extreme  merriment  and  e.xtreme  anger  is 
very'  short ;  moreover,  too  often  the  ifigger  or  knife 
is  carried,  though  the  law  does  forbid  it.  The  con¬ 
sequences  are  obvious,  and  the  frequency  of  such 
fatalities  seems  to  have  blunted  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  population :  they  refuse  to  consider  as  crimi¬ 
nal,  murders  committed  in  desperate  anger,  and  in 
moments  of  intoxication. 

But  the  most  interesting  inmates  of  this  prison 
at  the  present  time  are  the  brigands.  It  is  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  meet  them  in  the  country  ;  to  talk  to  them 
at  ease  and  in  safety  was  rather  agreeable.  Most 
of  them  have  been  deserters  or  agricultural  labor¬ 
ers,  or  have  committed  some  crime  and  been  obliged 
to  fly  from  justice.  In  the  mountains  are  plenty  of 
bands,  numbering  from  ten  to  twenty  men,  glad  to 
receive  recruits.  The  first  duty  of  a  new  recruit  is 
to  commit  some  murder,  or  to  perform  some  other 
illegal  act,  before  many  witnesses;  so  that  he  may 
have  reason  to  dread  the  law  and  its  officers  as  much 
as  his  companions.  There  was  one  boy  of  seven¬ 
teen,  servant  to  one  of  the  captain  of  a  band,  who 
had  witnessed  many  murders,  and  in  some  cases 
had  made  a  stab  or  so  himself.  lie  seemed  perfectly 
indifferent  to  his  position,  and  by  no  means  ashamed 
of  his  past  career.  What  struck  me  more  par¬ 
ticularly  was  the  short  time  many  of  them  had 
been  brigands,  and  the  hardness  of  brigand  life. 
Many  had  only  been  in  the  profession  a  few  weeks 
before  they  were  captured,  few  had  adorned  it  for 
a  longer  period  than  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years. 
Those  who  had  been  tried  and  were  condemned 
talked  freely  of  their  former  life,  though  none  would 
plead  guilty  to  murder  except  in  self-defence :  if 
asked  how  many  lives  they  had  taken,  they  would 
answer,  in  a  half-waggish  manner,  “  None,  of  course.” 
All  declared  their  life  to  be  one  of  intense  hardship. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  pressed  sorely  upon 
them.  They  might  get  money  and  articles  of  value 
by  robbery,  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  convert 
the  money  and  the  valuables  into  bread  and  meat 
it  was  alwolutely  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
“  manuteiigoli  ” ;  and  these,  with  tne  true  grasping 


nature  of  the  Italian  poor,  never  supplied  it  bat  at 
a  high  rate.  It  was  curious  to  hear  these  bruranA 


a  high  rate.  It  was  curious  to  hear  these  brigaint 
declaim  against  the  unfairness  of  the  “  manutea. 
goli.”  They  seem  to  think  that  they  themsehe* 
were  objects  of  sympathy. 

Of  the  brigand  chiefs  who  are  now'  in  custodv  at 
the  prison  of  Salerno,  three  deserve  especial  notice 
—  namely,  Nunzionte  d’  Agotino,  Antonio  Font 
nato,  and  Giuseppe  Apuzzo. 

Nunzionte  d’  Agotino  was  captain  of  a  band  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  brigands  and  one  woman,  Cbiara  di 
Nanlo,  and  for  many  years  troubled  the  neiirhlxn^ 
hood  of  Monte  di  Postiglione,  not  very  far  from 
Paestuni.  He  is  now  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and 
in  appearance  and  manners  would  pass  for  a  gentl^ 
man.  lie  has  not  the  dark  eye  and  dark  skin  so 
common  in  southern  Italians,  but  a  fresh,  healthv 
complexion,  bright  brown  eyes,  a  broad  forehead 
and  a  tawny  beard  and  mustache ;  w'ere  he  to  be 
met  in  London,  the  probabilities  arc  that  he  would 
be  taken  for  an  English  officer.  I  had  a  long  con¬ 
versation  with  him  of  the  frankest  character.  He 
talked  with  perfect  openness  about  brigandage,  did 
not  seem  at  all  distressed  at  his  capture,  exposed 
to  view  with  an  apparent  •cling  of  pride  three 
places  on  his  body  where  bullets  had  entered,— 
one  on  his  arm,  another  below  the  shoulder,  and  i 
third  behind  it,  —  all  received  during  his  capture. 
As  he  talked  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  raised  his 
eyebrows,  and  gesticulated  in  the  easy  manner  of  i 
lounger  at  a  cafe.  How  many  murders  or  what 
atrocities  this  man  had  committed  I  do  not  presume 
to  tell.  He  admitted  none,  though  he  did  allow 
that  he  had  taken  away  life  in  self-defence.  Hii 
accusers  say  he  murdered  his  own  infant.  When  th»t 
charge  happened  to  be  mentioned,  he  smiled  pleas¬ 
antly,  and  said  the  child  h.id  died  early,  which  he 
thought  was  a  good  thing  for  the  little  one,  since  a 
brigand’s  camp  is  not  a  good  kind  of  nursery.  When 
this  gentleman’s  fingers  were  within  a  (piarter  of  an 
inch  of  one’s  w'atchguard,  or  thrown  out  in  the  eii> 
nestness  of  conversation  towards  one’s  arm  or  chest 
it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  how  disagreeable  such 
proximity  would  have  been  a  few  iniles  distant  in 
the  country. 

It  maj^  also  have  occurred  to  him  how  different 
would  have  been  the  character  of  our  interview  had 
we  met  in  the  region  of  his  former  rule.  As  k  was, 
the  conversation  was  interesting  to  the  visitor,  and 
an  agreeable  change  to  the  brigand  perhaps,  consid¬ 
ering  the  tedium  of  prison  life.  For  he  has  now 
been  in  jail  some  fifteen  months,  and  only  awaits  the 
final  decision  of  the  superior  court  of  Naples  before 
he  is'  transported  to  one  of  the  numerous  prisons 
where  convicts  are  confined.  He  is  now  condemned 
for  life,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  any  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence.  Before  he  had  t.aken  to  bri¬ 
gandage  my  friend  had  worked  in  the  fields  as  a 
laborer ;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  such  a  life 
was  only  fit  for  a  slave.  What  could  he  do  ?  He 
wanted  to  become  rich.  There  was  no  path  open 
to  him  but  brigandage,  and  for  many  years  he  nad 
been  successful  in  it,  commanding  his  band  not  only 
with  profit,  but  with  pleasure.  Now  that  he  was 
taken,  however,  and  all  his  companions  were  either 
captured  or  killed,  he  supposed  he  must  submit  to 
whatever  penalty  the  stronger  party  chose  to  impose 
upon  him.  In  his  opinion  it  was  evidently  only  a 
struggle  of  parties,  and  for  the  present  he  had  got 
the  worst  of  it.  When,  after  some  time,  I  made  him 
a  bow  and  bade  him  adieu,  he  returned  the  compli¬ 
ment  in  the  manner  of  a  man  perfectly  at  his  ease. 
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the  prison  two  men  who  have  been  condemned  to 
death  accordin{;iy.  It  must  also  be  added  that  the 
prison  authorities  know  the  evil  ot‘  keeping  so  man^ 
prisoners  together,  but  declare  that  at  present  it 
IS  a  physical  necessity.  The  activity  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  government  in  putting  down  brigandage  has 
crowded  the  prisons,  and  if  the  prisoners  are  to 
he  kept  alive,  they  must  be  placed  together.  The 
Italian  plan  of  treating  prisoners  with  consideration 
before  they  are  tried,  and  when  it  is  certainly  not 
fair  to  presume  them  guilty,  contrasts  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  way  in  which  such  prisoners  are 
treated  in  English  and  Irish  jails,  or  even  in  the 
cells  of  the  metropolitan  police  courts. 


A  VERY  BAD  NIGHT. 

I  HAVE  noticed,  in  fiction,  that  when  any  quite 
incredible  occurrence  is  about  to  be  narrated,  the 
author  prefaces  his  statement  with  the  remark 
that  what  is  about  to  follow  is  literally  true.  He 
pledges  his  word,  as  it  were,  while  admitting  that 
the  atfair  has  an  ugly  look,  that  his  readers  shall 
not  be  deluded.  But  alter  all  what  is  his  word? 
What  is  any  man’s  word  when  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  one’s  own  sense  of  congruity ;  and 
how  much  less  weight  has  the  word  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  author,  —  the  mere  shadow  of  a  shade !  IVe 
believe  him,  or  not  (just  as  we  do  other  folk,  for 
that  matter),  as  we  feel  inclined.  Hence  it  is, 
therefore,  that  I  abstain  from  prefi.xiiig  to  the 
following  narration  any  such  heading  as  “  Strange 
but  True,”  or  “  Stranger  than  Fiction,”  although  it 
is  very  strange,  and  although  it  happened  to 
myself. 

Again,  before  I  begin,  let  me  advert  to  the  con¬ 
ventional  use  of  Sleep,  in  fiction,  to  account  for 
improbabilities.  A  gentleman  or  lady  narrate  their 
personal  e.xperiences  among  sphin.\es,  crocodiles, 
ghosts,  and  other  unusual  company,  alwajs  insist¬ 
ing  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  impressions  they 
describe,  and  then  comes  the  anticlima.x ;  they  are 
engaged  in  deadly  combat  with  a  griffin  who  eats 
human  flesh,  when,  in  endeavoring  to  disengage  his 
heak  from  some  sensitive  portion  of  their  persons, 
“  with  the  effort  ”  they  awake,  and  “  Lo ! ’t  was  all  a 
dream.”  To  offer  an  exjilanation  of  this  sort  for 
any  phenomenon  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  insult  the 
intelligent  reader. 

No;  the  thing  I  have  got  to  tell  happened  to 
me  last  week,  but  may  possibly  happen  to  you 
to-morrow,  and  is  just  as  real  and  authentic  an 
occurrence  as  the  Derby.  I  had  been  to  the  Derby, 
by  the  by,  on  the  very  day  in  question ;  but  I 
was  not  unduly  exhilarated ;  do  not  entertain  (hat 
idea  for  a  single  moment.  I  was  as  sober  as  any 
theological  student  at  his  examination  before  his 
lordship’s  chaplain;  but  I  had  to  dine  in  town, 
and  accompany  some  country  cousins  with  their 
children  to  a  juvenile  exhibition,  —  a  proceeding 
which,  to  an  old  bachelor  like  myself,  is  not  of 
an  exhilarating  nature,  —  and  I  was  dog-tired  and 
utterly  knocked  up.  If  you  know  what  it  is  to 
be  almost  too  fatigued  to  undress,  and  to  fall  asleep 
as  you  flop  down  on  your  pillow,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  my  condition  on  the  night  of  May  27,  1868, 
which  is  the  date  of  my  Horrible  Tale. 

At  about  midnight  (for  I  heard  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  chimes  strike)  1  woke  suddenly,  —  as  wide  awake 
as  ever  1  was  in  my  life ;  but  it  was  not  in  my  own 
snug  bedroom.  The  moonlight,  streaming  through 
a  vast  skylight,  disclosed  to  me  a  gigantic  chamber, 
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They  belonged  to  the  past,  some  of  them  to  tia 
dim  historic  past  (as  I  presently  discovered),  bj 
their  limbs  were  not  those  of  skeletons;  the^ 
cheeks  had  the  natural  hue  of  health ;  and  tket  ' 
wore,  not  the  attire  of  the  charnel-house,  but  tbe  ^  ^  al 

clothing  incident  to  their  epoch,  and  indeed,  i|  .  w( 

many  cases,  the  actual  garments  which  they  had  j  ^ 
worn  in  life.  All  details,  however,  were  a  matterdf  c**  us  j 
subsequent  investigation.  For  the  moment,  1  knew  rei 

nothing  except  that  I  was  surrounded  hy  a  rootlej  te 

group  of  human  beings,  the  representativaa,  as  it  at  (**y  t  1 

first  seemed  (to  judge  by  their  app.arel),  of  all  ai>a*  *  ’ 

of  history,  from  the  Conquest  up  to  yesterday,  aod 
of  all  social  ranks,  from  ttie  monarch  to  Jack  Cade 
There  were  men  in  golden  and  steel  armor,  moaat- 
ed  on  noble  steeds,  themselves  caparisoned  in 
steel;  and  there  were  varlets  iii  buff  jerkins  on 
foot.  There  were  kings  and  queens  of  very  earlr 
epochs,  and  there  were  abo  the  chief  persons  men. 
tioned  in  the  Almanack  <le  Gotha  for  the  present 
j-ear ;  but  the  moderns  were  in  a  very  small  mino^ 
ity  ;  and  the  females  of  all  eras  —  I  noticed  with 
disappointment  —  were  by  no  means  so  numeroos 
as  the  males.  I  should  mention,  for  the  information 
of  those  who  arc  unacquainted  with  the  delicacy  of 
my  mind,  that  I  had  no  nightcap  nor  any  other  un¬ 
becoming  gear,  such  as  might  (and  indeed  certainly 
would)  have  suggested  my  instant  withdrawal  from 
observation.  I  was  dressed  in  the  evening  suit 
which  Society  has  economically  arranged  shall  be 
equally  adapted  for  preaching  a  sermon,  conduct¬ 
ing  a  funeral,  or  receiving  company  of  the  highest 
social  position.  I  did  not  find  myself  overwhelmed 
by  the  mere  rank  of  those  I  beheld  around  me. 

They  stared  at  me,  it  is  true,  with  calm  iropassire 
faces,  and  eyes  that  looked  unconscious  of  iny  veiy 
presence,  but  I  have  often  found  myself  under  “the 
cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy,”  and  it  does  not  make 
me  uncomfortable  in  the  least. 

Before  proceeding,  let  me  once  more  assert  that 
what  I  saw,  I  did  see ;  they  were  not  merely  in  the 
spirit,  —  these  people.  I  had  not  been  reading 
Universal  History  after  lobster  salad,  and  imagined 
this  amazing  company  in  a  nightmare,  although  1 
confess  1  had  had  the  lobster  salad. 

Around  me,  but  not  pressing  around  me,  stood 
the  figures  I  have  described,  some  alone,  some  in 
knots  of  two  or  three,  and  some  again  —  and  these 
the  more  brilliantly  apparelled  —  in  groups  of  from 
ten  to  fifty  persons.  There  was  no  sort  of  chrono¬ 
logical  order  in  their  position  ;  yet  a  voice  seemed 
to  whisper  in  my  ear,  “  llemember  MangnaSt 
Questions.”  I  had  been  to  Eton  and  Cambridge, 
but  nothing  that  I  had  learned  at  either  of  these 
seminaries  would  have  furnished  me  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge.  required.  If  the  forms  about  me  had  been  the 
heroes  of  ancient  Greece  or  Borne,  or  the  heathen 
deities,  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  but  being,  as 
they  were,  the  chief  persons  of  English  history,  it 
was  necessary  to  recall  the  memories  of  early  child¬ 
hood  in  order  to  identify  them.  In  the  stern  war¬ 
rior,  on  the  black  horse,  regarding  me  with  a  look 
that  spoke  of  the  “  black  dog,”  —  of  years  of  venge¬ 
ful  and  remorseless  wrong-doing  —  I  recognized  the 
Norman,  who,  as  Valpy  has  it. 
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^^Red  from  Ila^tin^^  field, 

Bruised  AugUa’s  realms  beneath  his  iron  sway.’’ 


From  under  those  shaggy  eyebrows  there  seemed  to 
shoot  forth  wrath  and  ruin.  His  wicked  lips,  used 
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Ik,  frwne  edicts  of  cruelty,  seemed  to  cry,  although 
’’ is  terrible  voice  was  dumb:  “  Turn  off  his  gas  at 
-^ht  precisely.”  Yes,  this  was  he  who  “  loved  the 
-^Ideer  as  though  he  was  their  father,”  and  made 
=it  death  to  slay  them ;  who  laid  waste  five  hundred 
■’ilagcs  to  make  forest  for  his  sport ;  whose  oath  was 
Mby  the  splendor  of  God  ” ;  and  of  whose  reign  even 
ijlaDgnall  (who  loves  Princes)  has  no  good  word  to 
'»y  beyond  “the  custom  of  Beheading  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Though  I  was  well  aware  that  the  Habeas 
Corfvs  Act  had  been  passed  since  his  time  (besides 
other  restrictive  measures  directed  against  monarchs 
of  his  temperament),  I  fairly  trembled. 

Yet,  let  me  here  remark,  in  justice  to  myself,  that, 
BOtwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  my  position,  I  was 
i  Bot  so  alarmed  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
;  knowledge  that  in  this  great  assemblage  of  the  Past 
1 1  was  the  sole  (however  unworthy)  representative  of 
the  Present  sustained  me.  The  Early  Ages  and  the 
;  Middle  Ages  do  not  (I  reflected)  comprise  all  history. 
The  nineteenth  century  wilt  in  its  turn  be  history  some 
'  day,  and  in  my  hands  I  resolved  that  it  should  not 
suffer  in  dignity.  But  my  knees  knocked  together, 
and  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  my  forehead  nevertheless, 
when,  upon  my  left  hand,  I  perceived  another  war¬ 
rior,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  black  armor,  who 
held  an  enormous  mace,  studded  with  black  nails, 
within  a  few  inches  of  my  unprotected  head ;  his 
own  head,  after  the  fashion  of  the  dauntless  knights 
of  his  epoch,  was  so  eflectually  covered  in  with  mail, 
that  nothing  could  possibly  hurt  it,  and  be  wore  his 
black  visor  down. 

Yet,  despite  that  last  circumstance,  I  knew  that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  the  conqueror  of  Poitiers 
and  of  Crccy.  llis  eyes,  which  glared  through 
helmet  bars,  too  closely  set  for  arrow-head  to  enter, 
bad  an  awful  gleam.  It  was  that  Prince  surnamed 
“the  Black,”  but  “whether  from  the  color  of  his 
armor  or  the  truculence  of  his  disposition  ”  even 
Mangnall  has  not  been  able  to  quite  decide,  but 
states  that  “  he  died  of  a  consumption,  regretted 
by  all.”  My  position  was  precarious  in  the  e.xtreme, 
bat  I  repressed  a  rising  cry  of  “  Police,  police  !  ”  on 
account  of  its  ridiculous  anachronism. 

Here,  again,  was  a  condition  of  affairs  that  de¬ 
mands  incidental  notice.  Although  face  to  face 
with  these  knights,  who  had  so  long  been  dust,  their 
good  swords  rust,  and  whose  souls  are  with  the  saints 
we  trust  (although  I  for  my  part  cannot  credit  that 
for  one  moment),  yet  I  was  fully  conscious  of  my 
own  high  state  of  civilization.  For  me  —  by  what¬ 
ever  mediaival  darkness  these  poor  gentlemen  had 
been  surrounded  —  railways  bad  been  inventetl, 
revolvers  manufactured,  the  new  Reform  Bill 
passed,  the  telegraph  between  this  country  and 
America  (a  place  they  had  never  dreamed  of) 
established,  and  the  duty  upon  playing-cards  taken 
off  or  considerably  reduced.  Perhaps  I  somewhat 
huddle  together  in  this  enumeration  the  benefits  of 
the  march  of  intellect ;  but  the  fact  is  I  was  Mang- 
nallized :  my  ideas  —  perhaps  from  conversing  with 
my  juvenile  friends  the  previous  evening  —  took  the 
shape  in  which  history  is  represented  to  us  in  that 
familiar  little  epitome ;  I  thought  of  matters  as 
though  they  were  the  “  principal  events  during  the 
reign  of  Victoria.” 

Immediately  opposite  to  me  was  a  third  mounted 
warrior,  who  might  have  passed  for  a  much  nearer 
relative  of  the  other  two  than  he  really  was.  He 
was  even  more  splendidly  apparelled  than  either, 
and  was  scratching  his  chin,  in  a  puzzled  sort  of 
manner,  with  the  handle  of  a  gigantic  battle-axe. 


set  with  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  beside  him, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  was  one  with  a  fawning  look, 
and  without  his  armor,  which  had  been  lost  in  “  the 
Wash.” 

“  I  wish,”  the  crowned  knight  seemed  to  reply, 
“  that  you  were  a  little  more  straightforward,  John ; 
and  it’s  no  use  your  calling  me  Acerrimus  Ajax, 
for  I  am  not  very  sharp,  and  never  shall  be,  but 
my  axe  is.”  It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  eyes,  and  I  felt  very  pleased  to  think 
that  it  was  a  family  ijuarrel  that  was  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  engaging  his  attention ;  for 
“  ‘  In  war,  so  exciting, 

lie  took  such  delight  in,’  did  Coeur  dc  Lion, 

‘  He  did  n’t  care  whom  he  fuuglit,  so  he  was  fighting.’” 

Upon  the  other  side  of  him,  and  with  her  hand  upon 
his  bridle-rein,  as  though  her  gentle  influence  would 
have  restrained  him,  was  “the  Fair  Flower  of  Flor¬ 
ence,”  his  queen,  —  a  very  striking-looking  young 
woman,  with  a  chignon. 

It  was  not  usual,  I  noticed,  for  monarchs  to  be 
accompanied  by  their  consorts ;  in  this  respect,  as 
in  all  others,  they  retained  the  habit  of  their  lives  ; 
but  there  were  other  exceptions  beside  Berengaria. 
Before  me  was  stretched  a  prince  of  unusual  dimen¬ 
sions  ;  his  legs,  in  particular,  extended  so  far  that  I 
saw  no  end  to  them;  the  feet  were  hidden  (lam 
sorry  to  have  to  mention  it)  under  the  embroidered 
petticoats  of  some  lady  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
who,  of  course,  unaware  of  the  circumstance,  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  her  page.  I  knew  at 
once  that  this  monarch  must  be  he  “  surnamed  Long¬ 
shanks,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  his  legs  ”  ; 
a  cruel  prince,  in  whose  reign  “  geography  and  the 
use  of  the  globes  were  introduced,  and  wine  was  sold 
only  as  a  cordial  in  apothecaries’  shops.”  On  the 
other  hand,  he  massacred  the  Welsh  bards,  and  one 
wishes  he  had  done  the  same  for  the  Italian  Organ- 
Grinders. 

My  attention,  however,  distracted  alike  from  his 
vices  and  his  virtues,  was  riveted  on  a  lovely  lady, 
who;  leaning  over  his  prostrate  form,  appeared  to  ^ 
biting  his  left  arm.  But  in  this  I  was  agreeably 
mistaken  ;  it  was  Eleanor,  Edward’s  queen,  engaged 
in  e.xtracting  the  poison  from  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  him  by  one  of  “  those  enthusiasts  called  Assas¬ 
sins.”  Here  was  an  “  occupation  for  females”  which 
the  Social  Science  Congress  has  omitted  to  indicate, 
and  yet  the  world  has  notsnffered  the  memory  of  that 
persevering  woman’s  good  deed  to  perish.  The  Char¬ 
ing  Cross  Hotel  Company  (though  Limited)  has  with¬ 
in  these  three  years  erected  a  testimonial  to  her  vir¬ 
tues.  Instigated  by  motives  of  delicacy,  I  was  moving 
away  from  this  interesting  spectacle,  when  suddenly 
I  found  myself  in  presence  of  a  gentleman  with  a 
splendid  golden  chain  and  cloak  of  costliest  sables, 
but  who  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  curvature  of 
the  spine.  My  countenance,  doubtless  still  express¬ 
ing  a  respectful  admiration  for  Queen  Eleanor, 
drew  a  scowl  of  hatred  and  malignity  from  one  to 
whom  benevolence  was  ever  displeasing  and  affec¬ 
tion  unknown.  Although  always  leaning  to  one 
side,  “  crooked-back  Richard  ”  had  never  leaned  to 
Virtue’s ;  and  when  we  come  to  enumerate  his 
“  best  public  actions,”  how  sad  is  it  to  find  “  the 
institution  of  the  Heralds’  Office”  among  them. 
Even  Charity,  with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands,  mur¬ 
murs,  “  What,  then,  must  have  been  his  worst !  ” 

A  curious  contrast  to  Richard  was  presented  in 
a  sturdy  individual  close  beside  him,  simply  attired 
in  (what  seemed  to  me  to  be)  wa.sh-leather  and  tin  ; 
he  had  also  a  large  wart  upon  his  nose.  It  is  im- 
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possible  to  describe  the  contempt  with  which  he  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  r.^-hes 

regarded  the  gorgeously  dressed  individuals  around  myself  placed  seemed  at  all  a  laughing  matter.  Xl»  ' 

him,  though  his  gaze  had  neither  cruelty  nor  malig-  sudden  terror  which  seized  me  on  the  realization  q( 
nity  ;  and  I  felt  at  once  that  he  was  the  Brewer  of  my  position — the  one  living  man  in  a  counties  4, 
Huntingdon,  who  knew,  of  course,  what  was  small-  semblage  of  the  distinguished  Dead! — had  indtoj  1 

beer,  no  matter  what  froth  might  be  on  the  top  of  passed  away,  but  it  was  succeeded  by  a  sense  1*^  so 

it.  The  “  two  distinguishing  traits”  in  his  character  and  mental  oppression,  from  which  1  vainly  strove tj  "•  bo< 

(beside  the  wart)  were,  I  now  remembered,  “  Ily-  escape  by  an  alfectatlon  of  jocularity.  Jlysituatioj  ■  *o!s' 
pocrisy  and  Ambition  ” ;  and  also  that  we  are  in-  reminded  me  of  that  of  a  small  and  pusillanimoa  ithen  I 
debted  to  him,  or  at  least  his  epoch,  for  the  “  settle-  dog  in  a  field  of  cows,  who  surround  him  in  an  ever.  «orse  i 
ment  of  St.  Helena,”  and  the  blessings  of  the  speak-  decreasing  circle,  so  that  wherever  he  turns  there  it  It  is 
in"-trumpct.  a  cow  with  a  fixed  expression  of  countenance,  h  , 

It  was  strange  that  the  face  of  every  man  I  had  is  true  that  in  this  Walhalla  the  figures  did  not  "mtal 
yet  seen  in  this  great  company  of  the  Past  was  move  (with  the  slight  exception  I  have  ventured  to  nost 
stern  and  forbidding.  A  gracious  smile  was  un-  hint  at),  but  they  stared  with  a  fixedness  not  to  bo  ifjjt  ( 
known  among  them,  and  even  the  expression  which  found  in  cows.  Whithersoever  I  turned,  their  eya  i  .ompa 
we  call  bland  was  wanting.  Some  of  the  ladies,  seemed  to  follow  me ;  and,  what  was  peculiarly  eoe  ^ 
too,  were  something  more  than  strong-minded,  barrassing,  they  evidently  suspended  the  convoi 
One  wore  a  suit  of  complete  armor,  and  wielded  a  sation  which  their  positions  showed  they  had  bea  jjjgjj 
sword  as  big  .as  herself,  which  she  pointed  signifi-  engaged  in  until  I  should  relieve  them  of  my  pres-  hna 
cantly  towards  Henry  VI.  And  another  lady,  quite  cnce.  '  jljjt  j 

as  beautiful,  and  twice  her  size,  flashed  defiance  up-  These  conversations,  to  which  I  was  unfortunate, 
on  her.  The  one  was  .Joan  of  Arc,  th.at  “  light  of  ly’  not  permitted  to  listen,  must  have  been  more  re¬ 
ancient  France,”  gone  out  for  near  five  centuries,  markable  than  even  those  imaginary  ones  narrated  their  ( 
but  beheld  at  least  once  since  by’  hir.  Tennyson  ;  by  Savage  Landor. 

the  other,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  “  fought  twelve  How  curious,  for  instance,  would  It  have  been  to  jany 
pitched  battles  in  her  husb;uid’s  cause,”  whom,  how-  hear  the  views  of  Lady  Jane  Grey’  and  Mary  rf  •nerc( 
ever,  she  so  hen-pecked,  that  “  we  are  obliged  to  Scotland  (which  they  were  doubtless  in  the  act  o(  ^ost 

confess  ambition,  not  affection,  guided  her  actions ;  interchanging)  respecting  !Mary  of  England  and  here 

and,  wanting  principle,  she  may’  engage  our  pity,  Elizabeth.  Perhaps  the  gentle  wife  of  Guildford  ot' 

but  has  no  title  to  our  esteem  and  reverence.”  Dudley  might  have  found  some  excuses  for  the  for-  S 

Was  it  a  low  sigh  that  drew  my  attention  hence  mer,  but  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  wife  of  face 

to  a  very’ difl’erent  spectacle If  she  gave  no  sigb,  Darnley  (and  others)  found  none  for  (iueen  Bts.s 

yet  1  saw  the  wave  of  life  in  her  ebb  and  flow,  —  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  what  she  thought  of 

the  rise  and  fall  of  her  fair  besom  ;  and  I  mention  her,  notwithstanding  tlwt  the  Virgin  Queen  —  “  So  ,,08 

it  —  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  indiscreet  —  be-  better  than  she  should  be.  .Jane,  you  may  take  my 

cause  it  was  the  Jirst  occaMon  upon  which  I  detected  word  for  it” — stood  within  earshot,  her  ruff  stickiog 

movement  in  any  of  this  august  assemblage.  I  am  al-  up  about  her  ears  like  the  tail  of  an  angry  turkey-  had 

most  sure  the  charming  creature  in  question  wished  cock.  I  should  .also  have  liked  to  hear  what  Charlu  hen 

to  attract  my  attention.  Her  eyes  were  modestly  I.  had  to  say  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  explanation smili 
downcast ;  but,  although  so  young,  she  wore  widow’s  that  unpleasant  business  at  Whitehall ;  althongli 
weeds,  and  about  the  corners  of  her  exquisite  mouth  whatever  he  said,  I  doubt  whether  Oliver,  withm 
lurked  an  ensnaring  smile.  I  tried  to  remember  long  experience  of  the  value  of  his  Majesty’s  word, 
that  she  was  “  chiefly  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  would  have  believed  him.  I  wondered  if  Bluff  King  hour 

her  misfortunes,”  but  other  recollections  w’ould  force  Ilal,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  his  six  wives,  was  mak-  and 

themselves  into  my  mind  a^out  her.  Not  content  ing  it  so  plain  to  some  of  them,  as  Mr.  Fronde  ha  stan 

with  three  husbands,  she  had  encouraged  followers  ;  endeavored  to  do,  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  as 

and  she  had  blown  up  one  of  her  husbands,  not  in  husbands  as  well  as  wisest  of  princes ;  and  if  IVil-  ck 

the  way  which  most  wives  use,  but  with  gunpowder,  liam  III.,  with  his  stiff  manner  and  pointed  forefin- 

Beautiful  as  she  was,  I  turned  from  her  with  quite  a  ger,  succeeded  in  persuading  his  father-in-law  that 

sense  of  relief  to  the  young  girl  beside  her,  who,  honesty  (and  abdication)  was  the  best  policy.  But  S  to  s 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  even  still  more  speculation  and  curiosity  were,  as  I  have  confessed,  the 
exquisitely  fair.  Save  that  each  had  been  a  queen,  by  no  means  my  predominant  feelings  ;  the  sense  (rf 

there  had  been  nothing  in  common  between  these  isolation  overwhelmed  me,  and  would  have  of  itself 

two  in  life  except  its  ending ;  they’  had  both  had  caused  my  withdraw.al  from  that  dread  company, 

their  heads  chopped  off  at  the  command  of  another  h.ad  not  a  circumstance  occurred  which  hastened  my  rou 
woman.  But  the  one,  if  she  had  not  actually  de-  exit  very  much.  I  was  looking  at  Isabella  of  Calais  in( 
served  her  punishment,  had  walked  in  gay  and  with  considerable  interest,  —  she  had  three  hundred 

wicked  ways ;  while  the  other,  —  she  had  been  only  waiting-women  (if  you  remember),  and  doubtless  wo 

ten  days  an  unwilling  queen  before  she  fell  beneath  dresses  in  numeric.al  proportion  to  afford  those  fou 
the  headsman’s  blow.  And  yet  in  her  short  reign  ladies  their  penjuisites,  —  and  wondering  how  much  Tii 
what  improvements  would  seem  to  have  taken  place !  pin-money  that  fool  Richard  II.  allowed  her,  when  Vh 
“  Engraving  and  knitting  stockings  were  invented  ;  an  old  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat  and  br.ass  buttons,  dec 
the  Psalms  of  David  were  translated  into  verse ;  who  stood  near  her,  turned  his  bald  head  bharplv 
half-crowns  were  first  coined  in  England  ;  and  the  round  with  a  click,  and  offered  me  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
study  of  anatomy  was  revived.”  From  this  hast-  I  knew  from  the  pictures  I  had  seen  of  him  that  this  — 
mentioned  circumstance,  one  would  almost  think —  was  William  Cobbett,  and  rightly  guessed  that  the  I 
but  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  queen  to  be  a  subject  action  was  intended  in  8pprov.al  of  my  economical  E  coi 
—  that  this  sweet  self-sacrificing  creature,  alw.iys  sentiments;  but  his  turning  round  in  this  way  gave  |  fat 
devoted  as  she  was  to  Science,  had  perished  for  its  me  such  a  turn  (iqwn  the  principle  of  the  well- 1  set 
benefit.  known  proverb)  that  I  thought  I  should  have  | 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  from  this  sportive  remark,  dropped.  Suppose  they  all  began  to  turn  their  |i 
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ads  and  offer  me  pinches,  —  or  worse,  maybe,  than 
K’hes!  Suppose  Queen  Eleanor  should  get  up, 
,r  instance,  and  ask  me  to  take  niy  turn  at  cxtract- 
poison —  I  rushed  from  the  gilded  chamber, 
,!d  pushing  past  Charles  II.,  who  was  holding  out 
liis  hand  in  an  affable  and  characteristic  manner, 
as  so  unfortunate  as  to  separate  it  from  the  rest  of 
body.  I  saw  it  drop,  with  all  its  wealth  of 
7e!s ;  I  heard  it  fall  upon  the  polished  floor ;  and 
then  I  ffod,  like  a  madman,  to  find  myself  in  a 
iforse  room,  and  amid  much  woi-se  companj'. 

It  is  one  ot  the  mistakes  that  Ilopublicans  fall 
into  to  imagine  that  monarchs  are  the  most  disre- 
pntable  of  all  associates,  and  the  air  of  courts  the 
most  unwholesome  of  all  atmospheres.  There  is  at 
least  one  exception  to  this  theory,  —  namely,  the 
company  of  criminals  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
allows.  Yet  these  were  what  I  wtis  now  intro- 
uced  to,  before  I  could  say,  or  even  think  of  saying, 
Jack  Robinson. 

hnagine  an  apartment,  small  by  comparison  with 
that  from  that  which  I  Lad  just  escaped,  but  still 
spacious,  hung  entirely  with  blaeik,  and  filled  with 
the  most  repulsive  pei-sons  that  have  ever  expiated 
their  crimes  upon  the  scaffold.  There  were  only  two- 
and-forty  of  these  individuals,  it  is  true,  in  place  of 
many  hundreds  of  historical  characters ;  but  then, 
per  contra,  every  one  of  these  was  a  Murderer  !  The 
most  diabolical  specimens  of  all  humanity'  were 
here  to  be  found  collected,  from  every  clime,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  as  to  rank  or  sex  or  color.  Nana 
Sahib,  the  .agreeable  Hindu  butcher,  stood  face  to 
face  with  Dr.  Couty  de  la  Pommerais,  the  most 
gentlemanly  of  Parisian  poisoners.  Mr.  James 
Greenacre,  by  whose  conduct  \Miss  Hannah  Brown 
was  so  dreadfully  cut  up,  was  in  close  confab  witli 
Mrs.  Catherine  AVilson,  whose  characteristics  ho 
donbtles.s  appreciated,  and  to  whom,  j)orhap«,  he 
had  just  remarkeil  that  he  only  wished  he  liad  met 
her  earlier.  Mr.  Danitd  Good  and  Mr.  Dove  were 
smiling  at  one  another  significantly,  as  though  they- 
appreciated  the  humor  of  their  surnames ;  and 
Ravaillac  seemed  to  have  some  tacit  understanding 
with  Mr.  AVilliam  Hunt,  who  took  a  cab  by  the 
hour  for  the  purpo.se  of  destroying  in  it  his  wife 
and  family.  Most  of  these  unpleasant  persons  were 
standing  up  in  a  sort  of  dock  (of  coarse  a  dry  one), 
as  they  appeared  at  their  trial ;  but  a  few  of  the 
choicer  spirits  were  scattered  about  the  room  at 
large,  and  among  them  Alessrs.  Burke  and  Hare, — 
a  firm  that,  many  yeare  ago,  made  itself  obnoxious 
to  all  society  in  Edinburgh,  with  the  cxccj^ion  of 
the  medical  profession.  I  had  drawn  near  these 
gentlemen  in  the  b.ope  (I  confess)  of  overhearing 
anything  they  might  happen  to  say  about  body-' 
snatching,  when  suddenly  hoik  of  them  turned 
round  with  a  click,  and  confronted  me  with  an 
indescribable  expression. 

Fleeing  from  their  proximity,  I  rushed  up  some 
wooden  steps  leading  to  nowhere  particular,  anff 
found  myself  beneath  the  guillotine,  and  opposite 
The  Most  E.xtuaokdixauy  Kklic  ix  the 
WoKi.D !  “  The  Original  Knife  and  Lunette  that 
decapitated  twenty-two  thousand  piersons,  —  among 
whom  were  Louis  XVI.,  M.arie  Antoinette,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Robespierre, 
—  and  shed  the  best  and  worst  blood  in  France.’’ 

Mon  J)leu  !  AVhat  memories,  if  that  rusty  blade 
could  speak,  might  it  narrate  !  AVbat  sight*  of  in- 
lamy,  of  pity,  of  despair,  must  it  have  seen  !  AVhat 
seas  of  blood  and  tears !  AVhat  — 

“  What  arc  you  doing  on  with  that  ere  waluable 


relict  ?  ”  cried  a  terrible  voice,  “  a  spiling  of  its  edge 
with  your  thumb ;  and  how  do  you  come  here  at 
this  time  o’  night,  hours  and  hours  after  this 
Hexhibitioa  is  closed, — just  tell  me  that,  my  pip¬ 
pin  ?  ” 

The  speaker  was  an  ofiicer  of  justice  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century :  the  hour,  as  he  hinted,  was  an 
untimely  one ;  and  the  place  was  Aladame  Tus- 
saud’s  Historical  Gallery  in  Baker  Street. 

“  I  am  not  your  pippin,”  returned  I,  with  some 
dignity ;  “  but  I  allow  that  my  presence  here  de¬ 
mands  some  explanation.  I  went  to  the  Derby 
yesterday,  and  came  home  dead-tired.  I  dined 
and  acconmanied  some  young  people  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  with  tneir  parents,  to  this  confounded  E,\hibi- 
tion  Incautiously  yielding  to  a  natural  temjttation, 
—  that  of  sitting  down,  —  i  fell  asleep  upon  a  sofa 
in  yonder  room,  and  wsus  doubtless  taken  by  the 
visitors  for  wax-work.  At  rdl  events,  nobody 
meddled  with  me,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
closing,  I  was  shut  in  with  the  other  Objects  of 
Interest.” 

“  It ’s  a  very  queer  story,”  said  the  policeman, 
doubtfully. 

“  But  it ’s  true,  nevertheless,”  said  I.  And  such 
was  the  respectability  of  my  appearance,  apd  the 
genuineness  of  the  half-crown  which  I  tendered 
iiim,  that  he  at  once  accorded  to  my  tale  that  credit 
frhlch  I  hope  my  readers  will  not  refuse. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  TRAGEDIES. 

Ix  his  original  works,  Mr.  Longfellow  shows  a 
growing  disposition  to  forsake  the  history  of  Europe 
for  that  of  his  own  country.  Medievalism  was  his 
first  love,  and  her  influence  is  still  felt ;  but  Ameri¬ 
can  history  is  the  choice  of  his  manhood.  For  a 
long  time  the  poet  seemed  to  waver  in  his  affection, 
giving  113,  on  the  one  hand,  “  The  Spanish  Student  ” 
and  “  The  Golden  Legend,”  and  on  the  other, 
“  Evangeline,”  “  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,” 
and  “  Hiawatha.”  At  last,  however,  his  choice  seems 
declared,  and  we  may  now  regard  all  homage  to  the 
former  mistress  as  an  infidelity  to  the  present. 

The  gradually  increasing  taste  of  transatlantic 
writers,  those  especially  of  highest  mark,  for  subjects 
taken  from  American  history  is  satisfactorj*  to  con¬ 
template.  The  past  of  Europe  they  have  in  common 
with  us.  But  their  own  record*,  brief  as  they  are, 
are  already  splendid ;  and  of  these  they  have  exclu¬ 
sive  possession.  They 

“  hold  the  gorgeous  Ji'est  in  t.e.” 

I]uroper.n  writers  will  never  do  full  justice  to  the 
America  of  the  past.  It  requires,  indeed,  a  mind 
very  well  informed  and  free  from  prejudice  to  do 
justice  to  the  America  of  the  present. 

Records  of  New  England  life  I’orm  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  portion  of  American  annals.  The  use  of 
these  for  purposes  of  Art  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  Hawthorne  and  other  writers.  That 
stern,  cold  Calvinism,  which  the  Puritan  carried 
with  him  over  sea,  had  such  opportunity  for  de¬ 
velopment  as  has  not  elsewhere  been  afforded  it. 
After  a  “  terrible  childbed  ”  and  a  youth  sotired  and 
hardened  by'  persecution,  the  Puritan  found  himself 
the  possessor  of  authority.  He  could  visit  upon  others 
the  sufferings  he  had  long  endured  ;  and  nothing  in 
the  religion  he  professed  restrained  him  from  so 
natural,  if  so  illogical,  a  retaliation.  Hence  the 
persecution  of  the  witches,  and  that  of  the  Quakers, 
of  which  Cotton  Mather  has  left  us  so  strange  and 
full  a  record,  were  unexampled. 
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The  time  when  Puritan  government  was  at  its 
height  in  New  England  has  been  chosen  by  Mr. 
Longfellow  for  illustration.  Of  the  two  dramas  to 
which  he  has  given  the  title  of  “  The  New  England 
Tragedies,”  one  is  occupied  with  the  persecution  of 
the  Quakers,  the  other  with  that  of  Witches.  In 
both  the  scene  is  laid  In  Boston.  Both  dramas  are 
to  a  certain  e.xtent  e-xperiments  in  metre.  They  are 
written  in  blank  verse,  smooth  and  flexible  in  struc¬ 
ture  ;  and  no  prose  is  employed.  The  most  comic, 
or  realistic,  utterances  are  all  in  verse,  and  very 
realistic  some  of  them  are.  One  is  almost  dismayed 
at  being  asked  to  accept  as  poetry  such  phrases  as,  — 

“  The  boys 

Made  such  an  uproar  iu  the  gallery, 

>  could  not  keep  them  quiet 

or,— 

“  If  you  want  fiddling,  you  must  go  elsewhen:,  — 

To  the  Green  Dragon  and  the  Admiral  Vernou, 

And  other  such  disreputabie  piaces  ”  ; 

or,— 

Keuptbors.  italph,  I  am  under  bonds  for  a  hundred  pound. 
OuutsxiTU.  Hard  lines.  What  fur  ? 


In  pa.«sawcs  of  serious  interest,  however,  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  blank  verse  is  very  happy ;  full  of  meloily 
and  strength. 

“  Endicott,”  the  first  of  the  two  dramas,  is  ushered 
in  by  a  prologue  in  verse.  This  is  partly  explana¬ 
tory  and  partly  apologetic,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  e.xtract :  — 

“  Nor  let  the  Historian  blame  the  Poet  here, 

If  he  percliance  mistlate  the  day  or  year, 

Ami  group  events  together,  by  his  art, 

Thiit  in  the  Chronicles  lie  far  apart  ; 

For  as  the  (louhl^^’.stars,  though  sundered  far,  * 

Seem  b)  the  naked  eye  a  single  star. 

So  facts  of  history,  at  a  distance  seen, 

Into  one  common  point  of  light  convene. 

“  Why  touch  \i\wn  such  themes  perhaps  some  friend 
May  ask,  incredulous  ;  “and  to  what  goJxl  end? 

Why  drag  again  into  the  light  of  day 
The  errors  of  an  age  Ion?  passed  away  ?  ” 

I  answer  ;  “  For  the  lesson  that  they  teach  ; 

The  tul^rance  of  opinion  and  of  8|>eech. 

IIo|>e,  Faith,  and  Charity  remain,  ~  these  three  ; 

And  greatest  of  them  all  is  Charily.*’ 

“  Let  us  remember,  If  these  words  be  true, 

That  unto  all  men  Charily  is  due  j  ! 

Give  what  we  ask;  and  pity,  while  we  blame,  ' 

Lost  we  become  copartners  in  the  shame, 

Lest  we  conilemn,  and  yet  ourselves  partake, 

And  persecute  the  demi  for  Ci>u«cleiice’  sake. 

“Thereff>re  it  is  the  author  seeks  and  strives 
To  represent  the  <loail  as  in  their  lives. 

And  lets  at  times  Ills  characters  unfold 

Their  thoughts  in  their  own  language,  strong  and  bold  : 

He  only  asks  of  you  to  do  the  like  ; 

To  hear  him  first,  and,  if  you  will,  then  strike.” 

The  drama  follows  the  fate  of  Wenlock  Christison 
and  his  daughter  Edith.  Penal  enactments  were  In 
the  year  of  the  play,  16G5,  in  force  against  the 
Quakers.  Christison  had  already  been  vanished 
from  the  city  under  penalty  of  death.  Moved, 
however,  by  irresistible  impulse,  he  returns  at  the 
moment  when  the  fanatic  ze.al  of  Norton,  a  preach¬ 
er,  has  inflamed  to  violence  the  weak  governor  En¬ 
dicott.  All  who  are  concerned  with  government, 
whether  of  Church  or  State,  participate  in  persecu¬ 
tions  of  the  (Quakers,  and  the  people,  though  they 
mutter  discontent,  are  not  ready  for  action  in  their 
behalf.  Very  simple  is  the  plot  of  the  drama,  its 
entire  interest  being  concentrated  in  the  sufferings 
meekly  borne  by  Edith  and  the  portentous  warnings 
uttered  by  her  fither.  Scarcely  any  commonplace 
or  sentimental  interest  is  attempted.  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  has  seen  that  love  passages  would  scarcely 
blend  with  the  horrors  he  has  to  chronicle.  In  one 


of  his  dramas,  acconlingly,  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
love ;  and  in  that  before  us,  though  John  Endicott, 
the  son  of  the  Governor,  is  moved  to  compassion  by 


the  sight  of  Edith’s  sufferings,  there  is  no  intf- 
change  whfitever  of  love- talk,  no  breathing  of  pjj. 
«ion.  The  drama  opens  in  the  meeting-hom 
wherein  Norton  is  preaching.  Edith,  barefoottj 
and  clad  in  sackcloth,  enters,  and  is  rebuked  by  tl* 
minister  for  her  presence  and  speech.  She  is  ej. 
pelled  from  the  building,  and  Norton  seizes  the  (» 
casion  to  urge  Endicott  to  stronger  measures  agaiig 
the  heretics.  Awhile  the  Governor  wavers:  - 
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“  Four  alreatly  have  been  slain  ; 

Anil  others  fmnished  upon  pain  of  death. 

But  they  come  back  again  to  meet  their  d<x)m, 
Bringing  the  linen  for  their  winding-sheets. 

We  must  not  go  too  far.  In  truth,  I  shrink 
From  shetiding  of  more  blood.  The  people  murmor 
At  our  severity.” 


He  is  soon  stimulated,  however,  to  such  cruelty 
brings  about  the  catastrophe.  Edith,  and  suW 
mently  Christison,  are  brought  before  the  Council 
Edith  is  sentenced  to  be  whipped  in  public  in  three 
towns ;  Christison  Is  condemned  to  death.  The  ei- 
ecution  of  the  former  sentence  is  completed,  and 
Edith,  after  undergoing  it,  is  thrust  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  whither  she  is  followed  by  John  Endi¬ 
cott.  Christison’s  life  is  saved  by  the  arrival  fhm 
England  of  a  royal  despatch,  depriving  the  Govemot 
of  power  further  to  molest  or  punish  the  Quaken. 
The  play  ends  with  the  death  of  all  those  who  hid 
taken  part  in  the  persecution.  Their  speedy  death, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  manner,  had  been  fore¬ 
told  by  Christison. 

There  is  very  little  that  is  dramatic  In  “  Endicott” 
besides  the  form.  It  is,  of  course,  altogether  unsuit¬ 
ed  for  representation. 

In  one  or  two  scenes  a  measure  of  dramatic  force 
is  given  to  the  dialogue.  In  the  trial  scene  of  Chris¬ 
tison  the  old  man’s  responses  to  his  j  udges  are  very 
fine  and  spirited.  The  characterization  is  generally 
good.  Scarcely  one  of  the  dramati-i  personal 
stamls  before  us  visible  and  recognizable,  yet  all  are 
painted  with  few  touches.  Governor  Endicott  is 
the  most  elaborately  painted  portrait.  He  is  by  no 
means  the  most  successful. 

“  Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms”  is  a  stronger 
and  far  more  tragical  story  than  “  Endicott.”  It 
tells  how,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  “  afflicted  chil¬ 
dren,”  those  of  highest  position  incurred  charges  of 
witchcraft.  Some  art  is  shown  in  the  manner 
whereby  the  reader’s  mind  is  jirepared  for  the  car 
tastrophe  of  the  play.  Cotton  Mather,  the  historian 
of  the  persecutions*  is  one  of  the  dramatis  persona, 
acting  in  part  as  Chorus.  As  yet,  the  persecutions 
have  touched  those  only  whose  age  and  helpless 
condiRon  render  them  pt:culiarly  liable  to  the  charge 
of  witchcraft.  But,  emboldened  by  success,  the 
“  afflicted  children  ”  assail  others  higher  in  condi¬ 
tion.  Goodwife  Bishop  is  first  tried,  and  her  con¬ 
demnation  is  the  doleful  precursor  of  that  of  Good- 
wife  Corey.  Corey  himself  is  a  prosperous  ma^ 
and  a  firm  believer  in  witchcraft.  When  first  dis¬ 
covered  he  is  solilotjuizing,  while  he  nails  a  horse¬ 
shoe  over  his  door  :  — 
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“  The  Lord  hath  prospered  me.  The  risins  sun 
Shines  on  my  Hundred  Acres  and  my  woods 
As  if  he  loved  them.  On  a  morn  like  this 
I  can  torRive  mine  enemies,  and  thank  Ood 
For  all  his  (joixlness  unto  me  and  mine. 

My  orchard  proans  with  russets  anil  pcarmains : 

My  ripeninp  com  shines  pniden  in  the  sun  -, 

My  hams  are  crammed  with  hay,  my  cattle  thrive  •, 

The  birds  siiip  blithely  on  the  trees  around  me. 

And  blither  than  the  birds  my  heart  witliin  me ! 

Jut  Satan  still  poes  up  and  liown  the  earth  ; 

>  Ami  to  protect  this  house  from  bis  assaults, 

And  keep  the  powers  of  darkness  from  my  door, 

This  horseshoe  will  I  nail  ui>on  the  threshold. 

[.Voifs  down  tkt  korseikot* 


by] 


i*>  There,  ye  nifrlit-haga  and  witches  that  torment 

The  neighborhood,  ye  ehall  not  enter  here  !  — 
yfhat  ie  the  matter  in  the  field  7  —  JohnGloyd! 
tut  jbe  cattle  are  all  running  to  the  woods  !  — 

ff'  John  Oloyd  !  Where  is  the  man  7’’ 

tin  I  This  flight  of  the  cattle  is  the  commencement  of 
ej.  Is  misfortunes.  Ilis  witc  is  arrested  and  tried  for 
»  Titiiicnift.  So  given  to  brooding  upon  the  subject 
at  ‘=re  men’s  minds,  that  their  conversation,  serious  and 
■■•.:vu!oiis,  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  terrible  theme. 
iVUn  Corey  is  in  the  witness-box,  speaking  the 
,,jth  as  a  consfientious.  God-fearing  man,  he  finds 
harmlessiy  spoken  wrested  till  they  receive 
.-t  harmful  and  dolorous  significa»ice.  Ilis  wife 
■'i  found  guilty  of  witchcraft,  his  own  evidence  being 
';-’i'ly  conducive  to  her  conviction.  He  is  himself 
*•  ,  iriid  for  the  same  ofTence.  Conscious  how  his  words 
m»)’  be  misinterpreted,  he  refuses  to  speak.  For 
,liis  contumacy,  he  is  sentenced  to  be  pressed  to 
*  ideith.  With  the  carrying  out  of  this  sentence,  and 
the  utterance  of  some  vaticinations  by  Cotton 
i Mather,  the  play  ends.  It  is  more  dramatic  than 
its  predecessor.  The  scene  in  which  Martha  Corey 
Id  tried  is  strong  and  well  wrought.  Corey’s  protes¬ 
tations,  Martha’s  denunciations  of  the  system  by 
which  she  is  to  sufler,  and  the  ravings  of  ilary,  one 
of  the  “afflicted  children,”  form  together  a  scene  of 
grent  power  and  pathos. 

These  dramas  are  worthy  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  rep¬ 
utation,  to  which,  however,  they  can  hardly  acid 
much.  The  excellence  of  the  poet’s  art  detracts, 

I  to  a  certain  e.xtent,  from  their  interest.  Puritanical 
forms  of  speech  are  not  altogether  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  drama.  Gospel  phrases  in  the 
mouths  of  Quakers  are  less  effective  than  Old 
Testament  illustrations  in  the  mouth  of  a  Jew. 
Hence  the  dramas  want  color.  Nor  do  they  gain 
any  advantage  from  the  lyrical  gift  of  Mr.  Lonn^- 
fellow,  which,  without  being  of  the  highest  order,  is 
■  yet  great.  We  would  give  many  pages  of  blank 
verse  such  as  is  here  emjiloyed  for  one  stanza  out  of 
“The  Golden  Legend  ”  like  the  following :  — 

Come  back  !  ye  friendships  lonjif  departed  ! 

That  like  o'erdowingetreamleUBtarted, 

Aud  now  are  dwindled,  one  by  one, 

To  stony  channels  in  the  sun« 

We  cannot  but  fancy  that  the  long  study  of  Dante 
which  preceded  Mr.  Longfellow’s  translation  has 
influenced  his  style  and  his  thoughts.  We  seem  to 
trace  this  influence,  not  only  in  his  individual  im¬ 
ages  or  ideas,  but  in  the  style  of  illustration  he 
employs.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  six  following 
lines,  and  the  image  they  contain,  with  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  lark,  “  Qual  allodetta,  che  in  aere  si 
spazia,”  in  the  twentieth  canto  of  the  “  Paradiso  ” :  — 
And  as  the  finwinn  of  the  ocean  fills 
Each  creek  anil  branch  thereof,  and  then  retires, 

‘  Leavinj;  behind  a  sweet  and  wholesome  savor ; 

8o  doth  the  virtue  anti  the  life  of  Goil 
Flow  evermore  into  the  liearts  of  those 
Whom  he  hatli  made  partakers  of  his  nature. 

The  lines  in  the  “  Paradiso  ”  are  thus  translated 
by  Mr.  Longfellow  :  —  ' 

Like  as  a  lark  that  In  the  air  expatiates, 

First  sin^inj?,  and  then  silent  with  content 
Of  the  last  sweetness  that  doth  satisfy  her, 

Such  seemed  to  me  the  image  of  the  imprint 
Of  the  eternal  pleasure,  by  whose  will 
Loth  everything  become  the  thing  it  is. 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  passage  is  enough 
to  justify  us,  in  the  reader’s  opinion,  in  attributing 
an  influence  upon  Mr.  Longfellow’s  style  to  his 
I  study  of  Dante.  We  could  jioint  in  this  work  to 
'  many  other  instances  of  slight,  but  not  insignificant, 
resemblance  to  the  method  of  the  great  poet  he  has 
translated. 


ELDERLY  TRAVELLERS. 

We  wis'u  some  one  of  our  readers  who  knew  the 
Continent  thirty  years  ago  would  tell  us  whether  it 
was  then  the  custom  for  middle-aged  or  aged  Eng¬ 
lish  men  and  women  to  travel  much.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  custom  now,  and  we,  who  can  speak  only 
from  an  experience  of  twelve  years,  have  a  fancy 
that  it  is  comparatively  recent,  and  a  certainty  that 
it.  has  increased  enormously  during  the  last  decade. 
The  number  of  English  men  and  women  over  fifty- 
five  whom  one  meets  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Madrid,  —  we  do  not  say  Spain,  —  is  astonish¬ 
ing,  quite  sulFicient  to  be  marked  as  a  distinct  fea¬ 
ture  in  tbe  tourist’s  life.  It  is  probable  that  the 
main  stream  of  such  visitors  is  confined  to  certain 
well-worn  routes,  ^nd  even  to  a  certain  cla.«s  of  rath¬ 
er  expensive,  very  boineisli,  and  decitledly  “  easy  ” 
hotels ;  but  in  those  hotels,  and  on  those  routes, 
their  presence  is  an  unijuestionable  and,  to  some 
eyes,  a  very  pleasant  fact.  It  chanced  to  the  writer 
recently  to  hij  on  the  line  of  the  old  “  grand  tour,” 
and  to  be  driven  by  stress  of  impedimenta  to  hotels 
he  rather  avoids,  —  they  are  the  best  iu  the  world, 
but  one  might  as  well  be  in  London,  —  and  he  made 
in  no  less  than  eight  a  careful  calculation.  Three 
fourths  of  tbe  company  at  the  d’/io.’e  were  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  a  thinl  of  those  three  fourths 
looked  sixty,  while  nearly  a  half  were  women,  trav¬ 
elling  either  alone,  or  attended  by  a  courier  and  a 
maid.  They  were  decidedly  for  their  ends  success¬ 
ful  travellers.  Accident  having  called  his  attention 
to  their  e.xtraordinary  number,  he  made  it  an  occu¬ 
pation  to  watch  tliem,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
tliat  of  all  travellers  on  those  well-fitquented  routes, 
the  old,  and  especially  the  decidedly  old,  were  the 
cheeriest,  the  most  enterprising,  and  the  least  em¬ 
barrassed.  The  men,  no  doubt,  made  a  point  of 
dinner,  were  slow  and  slightly  selfish  in  their  choice 
of  di.shes,  and  showed  a  tendency  to  order  a  luxury 
unattainable  on  the  Continent,  old  pale  sherry. 
They  were  not  very  quick  either  about  languages, 
old  gentlemen  who  talked  French  very  fairly  get¬ 
ting  utterly  puzzled  with  that  tongue  when  spoken 
German  fashion,  and  still  more  with  English  when 
pronounced  in  no  fashion  at  all.  “  What  on  earth,” 
said  an  old  gentleman  at  Basle,  with  sharp  gray 
eyes,  who  looked  like  a  solicitor  in  great  practice, 
can  ‘  bloomboye  ’  mean  ?  ”  and  the  correct  sugges¬ 
tion  that  it  was  “  plum  pie  ”  quite  lowered  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself  and  his  education. 

Apart,  however,  from  these  trivial  weaknesses, 
the  old  0  men  travelling  are  decitledly  pleasant 
companions,  very  cheery,  very  tolerant,  very  well 
informed,  and  adventurous  to  a  fault.  They  see 
everything  worth  seeing,  and  not  requiring  too  much 
exertion,  better  than  the  young ;  keep  up  with  facts 
much  better,  learn  more,  so  to  speak,  from  anything 
they  see,  or  rather  fit  it  more  neatly  into  the  proper 
pigeon-holes  of  the  brain.  They  receive  more 
through  their  mental  pores,  partly  we  suspect,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  less  reserved,  partly  because  on  the 
Continent  the  liking  for  mature  ago  is  better  devel¬ 
oped,  partly,  we  fear,  because  there  is  more  cash  to 
he  got  out  of  them,  and  so  tbe  harpies  take  trouble  to 
make  things  pleasant.  Anyhow  they  enjoy  themselves 
without  worrying  other  people,  and  they  attempt  ex¬ 
peditions  from  which  the  young  seem  to  shrink,  walk¬ 
ing,  for  example,  distances  they  would  consider  in 
England  utterly  out  of  the  question.  The  Gemmi,  for 
instance,  in  England  wouhl  seem  quite  a  walk  to  an 
Anglo-Indian  of  seventy,  and  we  question  if  many 
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•  men  of  sixty  would  at  Lome  chuckle  with  j;lee  at 
the  thought  of  walkin"  over  the  St.  Gotham  with 
one  night’s  rest.  Sueu  travellers,  when  accompa¬ 
nied  by  their  “  fainilie?,''  are  intelligible  enough. 
They  have  been  forced  abroad  by  their  daughters, 
like  the  life,  brighten  up,  and  enjoy  those  brief  peri¬ 
ods  of  second  youth  which  arc  so  charming  to  all 
who  can  perceive  the  beauty  of  old  age.  The 
motives  of  another  class,  too,  arc  not  obscure.  They 
have  always  travelled,  and  are  loath  to  give  up,  or 
they  are  revisiting  scenes  admired  in  youth;  but 
there  are  hundreds  of  old  and  apparently  lonely 
Englishmen  about  in  Switzerland  every  autumn 
who  never  were  there  before,  cheery  old  men  who 
take  small  mischances  as  boys  take  them,  who 
are  the  delight  of  guides,  and  the  betes  mires  of 
all  travellers  who  hate  wasting  money.  Who  are 
they  ?  Are  they  people  who  have  always  wanted 
to  see  Switzerland  and  never  had  the  money  in 
youth,  or  men  weary  of  England,  or  widowers  whose 
children  have  quitted  home,  or  what  ?  They  go 
about,  usually  alone,  sometimes  in  coflples,  with 
knowing  faces  and  decided  ways,  utterly  free  of 
mauvaise  hontc,  entirely  devoid  of  the  irritability 
which  characterizes  their  compeers  at  thirty-five, 
the  pleasantest,  easiest,  best-informed  “  tourists  ”  to 
be  met. 

Still  more  remarkable  arc  the  old  ladles,  women 
of  fifty  and  upwards,  widows,  spinsters,  or  it  may 
be  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  wives.  The  writer, 
or  rather  his  wife,  counteil  on  the  beaten  route  in  a 
journey  of  six  weeks  upwards  of  two  hundred  such 
Englishwomen  travelling  without  men,  or,  rarely, 
with  a  courier  in  attendance,  and  maintains  that  of 
all  travellers  they  were  the  easiest,  jolliest,  and  in 
their  way  least  vexatious  to  other  human  beings, 
lie  is  inclined,  from  his  own  experience,  to  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that,  wherever  in  Switzerland  a 

foat  can  go,  a  British  female  over  fifty-five  thinks  it 
er  duty  to  go,  and  is  perfectly  safe.  She  can  be 
cheated,  but  the  cheating  must  be  done  cn  regie, 
which  means  according  to  Murray.  She  can  be 
fatigued,  but  it  is  only  by  the  presence  of  weak- 
kneed  companions  of  the  male  se.x.  She  can  be 
frightened,  but  it  is  only  by  the  .absence  of  a  Protes¬ 
tant  Church  or  the  presence  of  something  very  de¬ 
cidedly  Ultramontane.  Her  main  difficulty,  after  the 
general  fact  that  she  wants  two  glasses  of  claret,  and 
does  not  know  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  half-bottle,  is  whims,  but  it  is  one  she  sur¬ 
mounts  with  a  courage  and  good-humor  far  beyond 
rivalry.  One  we  met,  a  cheery  old  lady  of,  say,  not  to 
ofiend  her,  fifty-nine,  had  a  clear  determination  to 
have  her  dog,  an  energetic,  nearly  white  Stye,  with 
her  in  the  trains.  Of  course  no  such  proceeding  could 
be  endured,  —  people  in  cocked  hats  were  horrified, 
people  in  blouses  were  bitten  by  that  dog.  It  was 
utterly  forbidden  that  it  should  go  anywhere  c.xcept 
in  the  proper  van ;  but  still  at  three  separate  sta¬ 
tions  there  in  the  waiting-room  was  the  old  lady 
and  the  dog.  IIow  she  managed  it  was  a  mystery, 
till  the  third  occasion,  when  she  stepped  into  the 
compartment,  carrying  a  great  blue  bag,  such  as 
lawj  ers’  clerks  put  deeds  in.  The  guard  assisted 
her  in  —  she  weighed  fourteen  stone  —  quite  po¬ 
litely,  sniffed  a  little  at  the  bag,  which  was  vibrat¬ 
ing  wildly,  but  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  we  did 
also,  that  it  w;is  a  parrot  in  a  cage,  —  birds  arc  not 
forbidden,  or  hens,  as  we  know  bv  disagreeable  ex¬ 
perience, —  and  said  nothing.  The  compartment 
was  full,  the  door  was  shut,  and  the  old  lady,  seat¬ 
ing  herself  with  the  faintest  chuckle,  looked  round 


with  steady  eyes,  asked  of  the  air,  “  I  wonder  if  anv. 
body  will  be  annoyed  ?  ”  and  drew  out  of  the  h^ 
the  Skye  terrier  not  stifled  a  bit.  We  have 
doubt  she  reached  Florence  without  once  sufferinj 
the  annoyance  of  ^rting  with  her  pet.  She  wu 
only  a  specimen  ol  scores  of  women  of  her  kind, 
who  in  autumn  travel  about  the  frequented  routes 
see  everything,  enjoy  everything,  set  .all  manner  of 
rules  aside,  ask  anybody  anything,  talk  an  astound, 
ing  tongue  which  no  nation  would  acknowledge, 
but  which  is  intelligible  none  the  less;  bleat  gently 
about  the  charges  for  voiturcs,  and  enjoy  themselves, 
we  verilv  beli*ve,  more  than  any  women  in  the 
world.  NVho  arc  they  all  ?  They  must  have  mon¬ 
ey,  tor  in  a  quiet  way  they  are  pillaged  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent ;  and  they  must  be  independent,  or 
they  could  not  be  so  free  of  male  interference ;  hot 
who  are  they  all  ?  Is  there  really  a  class  of  women 
longing  all  their  lives  for  change,  and  adventure, 
and  variety  of  life,  who  never  obtain  till  old  ages 
chance  of  realizing  their  aspiratiotis  V  Or,  when  the 
children  are  married  oft’,  and  the  husband  dead  or 
impossible,  does  the  thirst  for  excitement  suddenly 
spring  up  to  supply  the  blanks  ? 

We  do  not  know,  but  this  we  do  know,  that  this 
year  there  were  literally  hundreds,  probably  thou¬ 
sands,  of  Englishwomen  above  fifty  wandering  over 
Switzerland  and  North  Italy,  taking  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  enjoying  themselves,  and  leaving,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  pleasant  impressions  of  old  Eng- 
liahwomcn.  For  one  thing,  they  fight  an  evident 
overcharge  in  a  quieter,  more  persistent,  bette^ 
mannered  way  than  any  human  beings  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  save  and  except  young  Scotchmen.  There 
is  a  grave,  simple,  heavy-voiced  way,  a  tone  of  “Is 
that  the  law  now  V  ”  in  which  these  particular  peo¬ 
ple  resist  disbursements  which  somehow  overaws 
even  tl.e  Swiss,  and  saves  them  thirty  per  cent 
upon  their  total  expenditure.  The  calm  way  in 
which  a  Glasgow  student  brought  a  Bernese  tariff 
to  bear  by  the  side  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
argued  that  he  was  being  plundered  contrary  to 
“  Swiss  ”  law,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten.  Xo 
woman  could  have  won  such  a  victory  as  that  bov 
did,  and  he  will  die  a  millionnaire,  which  she  will 
not. 

We  wish  the  Americans  on  the  Continent  would 
behave  like  the  Scotch,  whom  on  points  they  closely 
resemble,  but  they  don’t.  Nobody  in  the  world  is 
quite  so  kindly  or  so  tolerant  as  the  American  who 
knows  something,  but  there  is  a  class  of  Amerienns 
just  now  in  Europe  who  are  to  experienced  travel 
lere  the  most  intolerable  of  mankind.  American 
gentlemen  say  they  are  “  the  shoddy'  aristocracy 
but  they  have  unifbrmly  three  distinctive  and  an¬ 
noying  characteristics,  —  bo.xes  for  which  they  ought 
to  pay  rent,  and  not  merely  fivres,  loud  voices,  and 
bad  tempers.  In  a  pretty  large  acquaintance  with 
Americans  of  all  grades,  we  declare  that,  except  on 
the  Continent,  we  never  heard  a  loud  voice  or  met 
a  visibly  bad  temper,  and  their  own  description  of 
themselves  is  that  a  valise  with  a  tooth<omb  and  two 
“  dickeys  ”  is  too  much  luggage.  Nevertheless,  a  class 
with  the  peculiarities  we  have  mentioned,  in  fact  a 
class  exactly  resembling  the  English  of  thirty  yew 
since,  is  flooding  the  Continent,  is  ruining  half  its 
best  hotels,  not  by  extrav  agance,  but  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  bad  tone,  and  Is  concentrating  on  the 
Union  all  that  angry  distaste  which  for  y  ears  was 
felt  and  expressed  towards  onr  own  countrymen. 
The  wildest  caricatures  friends  of  the  South  ever 
p.ainted  of  Yankees  are  weak  descriptions  of  some 
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of  these  people,  who  are  at  last,  fortunately  for  us, 
oeating  to  be  mistaken  for  Englishmen.  \V^ho  they 
ire,  why  they  want  half  a  dozen  boxes  apiece,  why 
tliey  should  quarrel  with  all  service,  what  induces 
them  to  criticise  the  guests  at  tables,  d'hote  in  an 
indible  voice,  above  all,  why  they  should  be  so  in- 
rtriably  cross,  passes  human  comprehension.  Amer¬ 
icans  at  home  or  in  England  display  none  of  those 
foibles,  and  why  a  special  class  of  them  should  give 
themselves  that  reputation  on  the  Continent  remains 
to  be  explained.  The  evil  will  pass  away,  but  if 
some  American  satirist  would  laugh  his  travelling 
compatriots  out  of  their  “  ways,”  as  Englishmen 
have  at  last  been  laughed  by  satirists  out  of  theirs, 
he  would  make  the  great  routes  far  pleasanter  to 
the  remainder  of  mankind. 

ENGLISH  STAGE  SCENERY. 

It  is  curious  to-  observe  how  thoroughly  in  unison 
with  the  mental  life  of  these  times  —  with  its  vague 
aspirations,  its  half-despairing  scepticisms,  and  its 
idealisms  —  are  our  modern  poets ;  and  yet  how 
carefully  they  avoid  any  but  the  most  euphemistic 
and  colorless  references  to  our  material  life  and  its 
countless  activities.  Poetry  has  not  yet  succumbed 
to  the  realistic  tendencies  of  the  age.  It  still  sings 
of  the  bulbul  and  gazelle.  It  is  needless  to  urge 
that  neither  the  blue  Garonne,  nor  the  swift  Gua- 
dalquiver, -nor  any  of  the  streams  which  poets  have 
consecrated,  offers  a  picture  of  such  intense,  sad, 
human,  poetic  interest  as  the  Thames  by  moonlight, 
with  the  gi*eat  huddled  city  behind  those  quivering 
rows  of  lamps,  suggestive  of  tragic  suffering,  of 
sleep,  and  the  quiet  of  death.  Who  is  it  that  pre¬ 
sents  such  familiar  scenes  —  and  tries  to  make 
them  beautiful  and  touching  —  to  us  ?  It  is 
not  our  poets ;  they  are  still  on  the  banks  of  the 
calm  Bendeineer.  It  is  not  our  parsons ;  to  paint 
the  glories  of  the  next  world  is  as  much  as  they  can 
manage.  It  is  not  our  popular  artists ;  for  we  have 
none.  Here  and  there,  in  our  picture  galleries,  we 
find  an  effort  to  grapple  with  the  real  life  around  us, 
and  the  intense  interest  of  it ;  but  these  efforts  are 
wanting  in  continuity  and  force,  and  the  mass  of 
th^ublic  hear  nothing  of  them. 

Tne  man  who  reafip’  does  come  forward  with 
some  attempted  revelation  of  the  poetic  in  common 
life  is  the  scene-painter,  and  he  has  for  his  assistants 
the  property-man  and  the  carpenter. 

“  Oh !  ”  cry  ever  so  many  persons  of  exalted  ten¬ 
dencies,  “  do  you  mean  to  praise  those  absurd  and 
degrading  efforts  at  realism  which  make  our  thea¬ 
tres  at  present  a  byword  ?  Do  you  mean  to  com¬ 
pliment  such  a  vile  form  of  scenic  effect  as  the  lite¬ 
ral  representation  of  Hyde  Park  gates  at  sunset,  for 
example,  — just  as  we  see  them  \^en  we  pass  in  the 
evening  V  ” 

It  may  be  very  shocking  to  some  people  to  hear 
that  such  a  literal  representation  of  Hyde  Park 
"ites  at  sunset  —  if  it  could  only  be  had  —  would 

!  worth  a  dozeu  “  Books  of  Beauty,”  and  twenty 
dozen  “  Illustrated  Evenings  with  the  Poets.”  But, 
m  the  present  condition  of  our  pigments  and  artistic 
•kill,  such  a  feat  in  the  way  of  idealistic  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  not  likely  to  challenge  our  attention. 

The  main  question,  however,  is  to  what  extent 
the  use  of  actual  objects  —  not  the  representation  of 
them  —  may  be  allowed  towards  heightening  scenic 
effect.  Latterly  theatrical  audiences  have  been 
roundly  abused  for  applauding  the  appearance  of  a 
real  engine  or  a  real  cab  on  the  stage.  That  their 


admiration  is  not  excited  by  the  cab,  or  engine,  per  * 
se,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  they  doknot  stop  to 
clap  their  hands  over  the"  appearance  of  an  engine, 
or  a  cab,  in  a  railway  station.  They  welcome  the 
cab  on  the  stage  because  it  adds  to  the  reality  of 
the  scene,  and  the  reality  of  the  drama  which  is  be¬ 
ing  enacted.  Let  us  say  that  the  heroine  of  the 
piece,  in  the  last  stage  of  destitution,  goes  out  to  beg  1 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  in  time  of  snow.  Of  course  | 

we  have  the  necessary  scene,  —  the  white  pave-  ; 

ments,  yellow  gas  lamps,  gloomy  twilight,  and  so  | 
forth.  A  boy  comes  along  with  his  apparatus  for  i 
roasting  chestnuts.  Why  should  n’t  he  V  He  is  as  ^ 
much  a  part  of  the  scene  as  any  one  of  the  gas 
lamps,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  alive,  — 
of  giving  life  and  motion  to  the  picture.  A  painted 
boy,  standing  forever  in  the  same  spot,  with  the  same 
look  on  his  face,  ignoring  the  living  characters  of  the 
drama  although  they  touch  him,  would  only  make 
the  scene  unreal,  not  to  say  absurd.  When  the  au¬ 
dience  see  this  chestnut  boy,  and  the  other  real  and 
living  accessories  of  the  scene,  they  begin  to  believe 
in  it. 

And  it  is  not  merely  because  this  Trafalgar 
Square  is  like  the  real  Trafalgar  Square  that  their  | 
enthusiasm  is  touched.  It  is  because  the  scene  is  j 

lit  up  with  the  tragic  or  tender  interest  of  the  play.  | 

Trafalgar  Scpiare  is  rendered  beautiful  because  the  j 
sufferings,  and  the  resignation,  and  the  noble  self-  j 
denial  of  the  heroine  are  known  to  the  audience ;  : 

while  she,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  a  real  person  j 
to  them  when  she  appears  in  familiar  places,  with 
familiar  objects  around  her.  Thus  it  is  that  a  play  ■ 
ought  never  to  open,  and  seldom  does  open,  with  a 
grand  scene.  Then  we  criticise  the  outside  artistic 
merits  of  the  picture.  The  spectacular  scenes  should 
occur  after  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  play,  are  interested  in  them,  and  i 
are,  so  to  speak,  identified  with  the  circumstances  j 
under  whicn  they  act.  The  “  King  o’  Scots  ”  dram^  > 

recently  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  opened  with  its  j 

finest  spectacular  effort,  —  a  representation  of  Fleet  ! 
Street.  But  then  it  was  the  Fleet  Street  of  the  time  | 
of  James  I.,  —  it  told  its  own  story  in  the  quaint  archi-  j 
tecture,  the  chaffering,  busy,  picturesquely  dressed  i 
people,  in  the  street  cries  which  one  heard.  A  rep-  ■ 
resentation  of  modern  Fleet  Street  should  not  be  j 
attempted  until  the  interest  of  the  play  has  prepared  I 
us  to  idealize  the  realism  of  the  scenery.  I 

Indeed,  the  matter  of  the  realism  of  stage  scenery 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  what  we  ought  to 
realize.  Hitherto  it  has  generally  been  considered 
necessary  that  the  drop-scene  of  a  theatre  should 
present  a  panorama  of  Italian  scei'jry,  with  a  blue 
sky,  and  lake,  some  crumbling  pillars,  a  broken  j 
viaduct,  one  large  tree,  and  a  lot  of  crimson  and  | 
yellow  figures  in  the  foreground.  If  this  be  ideal-  i 
ism.  Heaven  preserve  us  from  it !  if  realism,  need  | 
we  wonder  that  it  does  not  interest  an  English  au-  j 
dience  ?  The  majority  of  the  audience  never  saw  = 

a  piece  of  Italian  scenery,  and  would  be  only  more  ■ 

disgusted  with  the  curtain  if  they  had.  AV  hen  we  i 
come  to  the  ordinary  scenery  of  the  theatre,  what  | 
do  we  find  ?  “  Gilded  saloons,”  with  impossible  [ 

doors,  no  furniture,  tawdry  and  absurd  decorations,  j 
and  windows  looking  nowhere.  j 

The  people  who  try  to  give  an  air  of  reality  to 
these  strange  apartments  are  themselves  as  strange.  ^ 
Gentlemen  invariably  walk  in,  without  being  an-  j 
nounced,  who  have  a  habit  of  keeping  their  hat  on.  j 
I  Sometimes  a  man  will  walk  up  and  down  a  dozen  | 

;  times  without  seeing  two  other  people  who  are  right  | 
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before  him.  Or  a  lady,  with  neither  bonnet  nor 
shawl  on,  suddenly  appears  on  a  balcony,  and  forces 
one  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  she  has  indecor- 
uously  climbed  up  the  pillars  in  front  of  the  house. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  forest  scene,  —  the  trees  in  a 
state  of  hysterics,  writhing  and  contorted,  and  hung 
round  with  scarlet  curtains.  The  canvas  forest 
is  a  dense  and  impenetrable  jungle ;  but  the  char¬ 
acters  in  the  piece  skip  through  it  with  the  greatest 
facility.  We  have  seen  a  shower  of  snow  sent  down 
into  such  a  forest.  The  people,  the  stage,  and  even 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  received  a  sprinkling  of 
white,  while  the  trees  aud  the  underwe^  retained 
their  ordinary  colors. 

In  short,  the  sole,  if  unconscious,  aim  of  all  our 
stage  scenery  and  appliances  —  the  blotched  moon, 
like  a  turnip  with  a  candle  inside,  which  rises  up  be¬ 
hind  gauze,  the  gilt  flagons,  the  waterfalls,  the  ghosts, 
the  silver  threads  on  rivers  —  is  realism ;  and  our 
stage  scenery  fails  of  its  aim  simply  because  it  is 
crude  and  bad.  Our  stage  managers  do  not  depart 
from  verisimilitude  because  they  wish  to  rise  above 
realism,  but  they  cannot  reach  it.  Our  audiences, 
too,  have  come  to  disregard  those  obvious  deficien¬ 
cies.  They  have  agreed  to  accept  certain  symbols 
as  realities.  They  are  satisfied  with  stage  appliances 
which  resemble,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  nothing  in  heaven 
or  earth.  When,  therefore,  some  special  effort  is 
made  in  some  particular  theatre  to  attain  versimili- 
tude  in  certain  scenes,  they  are  struck  with  surprise. 
Their  first  impulse  is  to  clap  their  hands.  Then  they 
would  fain  criticise,  and  they  appeal  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press  to  say  whether  this  apparent  realism  is 
not  some  horrible  innovation  upon  lesthetic  tradition. 
And  so  it  is  that  we  have  the  present  hue  and  cry 
against  the  abominable  realism  of  stage  scenery. 

Frankly,  there  is  a  point  at  which  stage  efforts  to 
be  real  become  deplorable.  That  point  is  where  it 
is  sought  to  make  the  verisimilitude  of  the  scenery 
f^e  chief  attraction  of  a  play.  So  soon  as  stage 
appliances  cease  to  aid  the  delusion  of  the  play,  and 
appeal,  per  se,  to  the  public,  so  soon  do  they  become 
artistically  a  nuisance  and  a  stumbling-block.  The 
public  should  never  be  taught  to  go  to  a  theatre  for 
the  purpose  of  judging  how  cleverly  certain  me¬ 
chanical  tricks  connected  with  the  putting  a  drama 
on  the  stage  are  managed.  The  moment  an  audi¬ 
ence  says,  “  How  well  that  cab  is  drawn  over  the 
stage;  and  how  cleverly  they  hide  from  you  that 
man  who  is  going  to  junip  out!”  the  whole  affair  is 
a  blunder  and  a  failure.  That  a  scene-painter  should, 
in  the  very  middle  of  a  play,  be  called  upon  the 
stage,  in  his  suit  of  glossy  black,  to  receive  the 
plaudits  of  an  audience,  is  simply  monstrous.  Stage 
scenery  is  an  accessory;  the  moment  it  becomes  a 
principal  and  monopolizes  attention.  It  becomes  of¬ 
fensive.  Better  far  to  have  the  old  tin-pot  helmets, 
the  sham  parapets,  the  badly  managed  moon,  the 
prison-walls  with  red  velvet  “borders,”  than  this 
obtrusive  and  Impertinent  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
mechanician  to  usurp  the  place  of  a  poet.  Heav¬ 
en  knows  we  have  plenty  of  plays  at  present  with 
little  of  the  poet  in  them,  —  plays  as  full  of  wood, 
and  canvas,  and  tawdry  deception  as  any  stage- 
scene,  —  but  that  is  no  reason  why  refuge  from 
such  rubbish  should  be  sought  in  the  tricks  of  the 
stage-carpenter.  If  the  railway-engine,  or  the  han¬ 
som  cab,  or  the  boy  roasting  chestnuts.  Is  what  we 
are  chiefly  asked  to  go  and  see,  let  them  be  abol¬ 
ished.  Our  dramatic  prospects  are  bad  enough ;  but 
we  need  not  all  at  once  descend  to  the  region  of 
panorama. 
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On  the  other  hand,  dramatic  purists  should  re. 
member  that  realism  is  the  only  merit  which  stam 
scenery  can  claim ;  and  that  as  we  allow  the  sc^ 
painter  and  carpenter  to  make  use  of  every  device 
which  may  help  towards  the  verisimilitude  of  the 
scene,  there  is  no  reason  why  actual  orange-womej 
and  cab  and  engine  should  not  be  brought  on  the 
stage.  They  are  quite  as  legitimate  accessories  « 
the  real  loaf  of  bread  that  is  carried  by  the  comic 
gentleman,  or  the  real  chains  which  clank  in  the 
convict’s  cell  We  do  not  demand  that  the  vase  of 
flowers  on  the  drawing-room  mantel-piece  (there  am 
seldom  any  tables  in  stage  drawing-rooms)  or  the 
sheet  of  music  on  the  piano,  should  be  represented 
by  artistic  symbols.  If  a  real  cab,  or  wheelbarro* 
or  pack  of  bewildered  harriers  is  to  heighten  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  play,  let  us  have  them,  by  all 
means ;  but  if  stage  scenery  is  to  usurp  the  place  of 
stage  plays,  the  sooner  it  is  crushed  out  by  universal 
contempt  the  better. 


EVANS’S. 

Cklebrated  in  fiction,  and  the  theme  of  many  a 
country  cousin’s  letter,  Evans’s  concert-rooms  are 
supposed  to  be  our  model  music-hall.  Evans’s  is  the 
music-hall  for  gentlemen.  The  casual  visitor,  look¬ 
ing  along  the  benches  at  the  oily-haired  Israelite 
who  tipsily  keeps  time  to  the  music  with  his  fat  fore¬ 
finger,  and  at  the  Gentile  who  seems  to-  have  bo^ 
rowed  his  clothes  and  his  trinkets  from  advertising 
Jews,  might  not,  unaided,  arrive  at  this  conclusion; 
but  the  authority  of  tradition  is  not  to  be  scouted. 
Evans’s  Is  respectable  ;  and  It  is  rendered  so  by  a 
simple  process.  The  superior  —  nay,  superlative  — 
morality  of  the  male  population  of  London  is  so 
notorious  that  all  you  have  to  do  to  make  a  place 
respectable  is  to  exclude  women  from  it.  An  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  women,  either  as  performers  or  audi¬ 
ence,  is,  in  short,  a  guaranty  of  respectability. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Prudery  himself  (in  Evans’s 
everything  must  be  of  the  masculine  gender)  might 
sit  and  listen  to  everything  said  or  sung  without  a 
frown  on  his  proverbially  cheerful  face.  It  the 
naughty  Horace  is  permitted  to  mention  the  still 
naughtier  Lalagc,  he  does  so  in  Latin  ;  and  when 
the  abominable  and  unblushing  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  sings  a  duet  with  Bothwell,  not  only  are 
the  words  French,  but  the  characters  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  gentlemen  who  look  as  unlike  Mary  and 
Bothwell  as  it  is  possible  for  the  human  form  divine 
to  do.  We  would  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  to 
hint  that  Evans’s  is  dull  because  it  is  virtuous ;  but 
it  is  virtuous,  and  it  is  dull. 

Now,  music-halls  are  generally  a  reflex  of  the 
taste  of  their  patrons.  The  proprietors,  with  such 
intelligence  as  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  give 
them,  study  a  certain  section  of  the  public,  and 
strive  to  supply  its  wants.  It  becomes  interesting, 
therefore,  to  know  what  sort  of  artistic  entertain¬ 
ment  is  supposed  to  be  best  beloved  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  engaged  upon  a  raw  chop  or  a  plate¬ 
ful  of  sanguineous  kidneys  at  Evans’s  hospitable 
board.  Let  it  be  understCKx!  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  {esthetic  delights  of  Evans’s,  we  do  not  infer 
that  the  spectators  are  always  pleased.  Indeed, 
the  careful  observer,  who  is  not  too  much  occupied 
with  his  plethoric  steak,  will  oftentimes  remark  on 
some  of  the  faces  near  him  an  expression  which 
suggests  unuttered  bad  language.  “  Very  respect¬ 
able  place.  You  ’ll  hear  some  good  music  there,” 
says  the  anxious  city  cousin  to  his  country  kinsman^ 
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ja  they  go  into  the  room,  a  troop  of  unfortunate 
little  boys,  looking  as  if  they  had  recently  taken  a 
dose  of  castor-oil,  are  just  disappearing  from  the 
^e.  “  What  shall  we  have  next  ?  ”  says  the  coun¬ 
try  cousin.  “  Some  good  music,  you  ’ll  find,  — noth¬ 
ing  low  and  comic  and  oflensive,  you  understand. 
Indeed,  the  proprietor,  as  you  will  see  by  the  book 
there,  had  the  honor  of  superintending  certain  choral 
arrangements  under  the  direction  of  ‘  the  God-gifted 
Mendelssohn,’  as  he  reverently  calls  him.”  There 
enters  a  person  clad  in  scarlet,  black,  and  gold 
tinsel,  his  costume  being  a  combination  of  that  of  a 
harlequin  with  the  “  slashed  ”  petticoat  of  a  Parisian 
loubrette.  This  resplendent  person  wears  a  very  old 
hat,  and  he  begins  his  performance  by  twirling  the 
hat  in  the  air  and  catching  it  on  his  head.  It  is  a 
highly  intellectual  amusement,  and  while  there  are 
discontented  scowls  on  some  faces,  there  are  mouths 
and  eyes  which  gradually  open  with  wonder  and 
admiration. 

The  twirling  of  the  hat  having  been  accomplished, 
the  performer  makes  experiments  with  certain 
musical  instruments.  He  plays,  “  My  lodging  is  on 
the  cold  ground  ”  through  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle ; 
he  extracts  another  air  from  a  concertina,  or  some 
such  instrument,  with  his  one  hand,  and  there  is 
great  applause  as  he  successfully  balances  the  con¬ 
certina  on  bis  palm;  and  he  endeavors  to  burst 
the  tympana  of  his  audience  with  the  most  brazen 
of  brass  instruments.  What  the  “  God-gifted  Jlen- 
delssohn”  might  say  of  such  a  performance,  we 
know  not ;  but,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  suitable  to 
the  most  respectable  of  our  concert-rooms,  we  pre¬ 
sume  no  further  authority  is  required.  Or  perhaps 
our  country  visitor  goes  into  the  music-hall  for 
gentlemen  on  another  evening.  A  tall  man,  with 
a  stained  face,  and  his  two  sons,  all  elaborately 
dressed  like  the  showmen  at  a  penny  fair,  have  just 
wn  their  charming  and  pleasant  and  instructive 
florts  to  amuse  the  public  by  pitching  balls  and 
knives  into  the  air.  Then  come  the  spinning  of 
tops,  running  on  rolling  balls,  and  what  not;  the 
final  tableau  consisting  of  the  three  acrobats  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  row,  balancing  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  point 
of  their  nose,  then  lighting  the  paper,  and  allowing 
it  to  burn  down  to  their  skin.  This,  also,  is  enter¬ 
tainment  of  a  very  high  kind  for  the  gentlemen  who 
desire  to  have  msthetic  sauce  with  their  underdone 
food. 

Or  perhaps  the  visitor  is  confronted  by  a  ven¬ 
triloquist,  who  scorns  deception,  and  shows  you 
his  lips  in  motion,  while  the  inevitable  man  on  the 
I  top  of  the  house  is  asked  why  he  won’t  come  down, 
with  the  inevitable  reply  and  counter-reply,  “  I 
can’t  get  down  1  ”  “  O,  you  can’t  get  down  ?  ” 
The  ventriloquist  has  two  dolls  on  his  knee,  and  he 
makes  these  dolls  utter  some  poor  jokes,  and  sing 
snatches  of  song. 

Now  the  ventrilo(iuist  and  the  harlequin  seem  to 
have  fair  musical  talent  Why  do  they  go  into  this 
tawdry  and  offensive  nonsense,  which  is  only  fit  for 
children  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  pantomime  business  Is 
Mf  posed  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  their 
performance,  and  the  music  is  only  thrown  in  as 
propitiation  to  the  shade  of  the  “  God-gifted  Men¬ 
delssohn  ”  ? 

But  if  Evans’s,  when  it  imitates  a  penny  show,  is 
mther  dull,  Evans’s,  when  it  tries  to  be  amusing  is 
intolerable.  An  American  paper  once  gave  as  an 
excuse  for  its  demise,  the  fact  that  all  its  subscribers 
had  been  killed  in  convulsions  of  laughter  over  its 
jokes.  If  the  gentleman  who  is  celebrated  as  the 


“  comic  ”  of  Evans’s  —  whether  he  is  or  is  not  en¬ 
gaged  there  at  present  we  do  not  know  —  were  to  be 
suspected  of  killing  anybody,  it  would  not  be  his  wit 
which  would  have  to  be  blamed.  The  sphere  of 
this  “  comic  ”  is  politics.  Occasionally  he  branches 
off  into  other  matters,  —  a  boat-raoe,  a  divorce  scan¬ 
dal,  or  some  other  topic  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  prefers 
politics.  He  sings  verses  which  are  supposed  to  be 
extempore  productions,  although  it  is  Inconceivable 
that  anything  so  silly  could  have  been  produced 
without  a  determined  effort.  If  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  wants  to  see  an  incarnation  of  gross,  brutal, 
British  Philistinism,  with  all  its  worst  characteristics 
of  impudent  conceit,  sham  shrewdness,  and  childish 
prejudice,  he  should  see  this  “  comic  ”  and  hear  the 
flippant  commonplace  which  sets  the  half-tipsy  young 
men  —  who  know  about  as  much  of  politics  as  they 
do  of  phlebotomy  —  into  a  state  of  delirious  excite¬ 
ment.  What  condition  of  brain  is  necessary  to  make 
a  man  shout  with  uproarious  admiration  over  such  a 
couplet  as  this  ?  —  » 

“  D  is  for  Disraeli,  a  statesman  wise  and  great. 

Who  knows  well,  as  it  seems  to  me,  how  to  preserve  the  Church 
and  State.” 

“  Aw  likes  to  be  cheerful,”  said  an  old  parishioner 
one  day,  “  and  so  I  sits  in  the  churchyard  ’ere,  on 
the  top  of  a  gravestone,  and  I  feels  glad  that  I ’m 
alive.”  Beyond  the  fact  of  having  survived  the 
listening  to  such  balderdash,  what  element  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  can  be  got  out  of  Evans’s  “  comic  ”  material  ? 
It  may  be  that  when  an  audience  has  got  Itself  Into 
a  state  of  fog  through  drinking  much  whiskey-and- 
water,  it  loves  to  have  wit  and  music  at  its  own  level. 
The  “  comic’s  ”  music  is  of  a  kind  that  was  never  writ¬ 
ten  in  staves,  and  his  wit  is  of  the  sort  that  adds  an 
argument  to  certain  theories  of  the  evolution  of  the 
human  species.  Anything  more  offensive  to  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  not  tipsy  than  the  idiotic  twaddle  of  the 
representative  Briton  who  stands  up  and  sings  com¬ 
mentaries  on  public  afliiirs  for  the  benefit  of  Britons 
as  idiotic  as  himself,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
One  of  the  most  sagacious  of  Dr.  Johnson’S  observa¬ 
tions  was,  that  a  man  who  had  been  drinking  in  a 
certain  company  should  not  leave  that  company 
and  go  into  fresh  society.  The  former,  being  in  the 
same  condition  as  himself,  would  not  notice  any 
eccentricity  of  behavior,  while  other  persons  almost 
certainly  would. 

We  should  not,  therefore,  speak  in  cool  blood  of 
a  performance  addressed  to  an  audience  which 
shows  by  its  applause  the  condition  into  which 
Kinahan  and  Glenlivet  have  placed  it,  but  for  the 
fact  that  all  the  people  who  go  to  Evans’s  are 
not  thus  qualified  to  appreciate  the  entertainment. 
There  are  men  who  fancy  that  we  iniqht  have  a 
music-hall  for  gentlemen;  and  who,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  patronize  the  nearest  approach  to 
it.  That  these  persons  should  be  offended  and 
disgusted  by  the  booth-like  amusements  which 
they  encounter  is  a  blunder  and  a  pity.  After 
having  been  at  a  dull  dinner  or  a  duller  theatre, 
they  are  forced  back  to  the  smoking-room  of  their 
club,  which  is  duller  than  either.  There  can  be  no 
refuge  for  them  in  such  a  place  as  Evans’s.  It  is 
true  that,  having  endured  for  an  hour  or  so  the  lofty 
entertainment  there  offered  to  them,  they  may  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  on  having  escaped  with  their 
life  ;  but  to  sit  on  a  tombstone  merely  to  realize  the 
fact  of  being  unburied  is  not  a  cheerful  form  of 
amusement.  Not  even  the  “  God-gifted  Men¬ 
delssohn  ”  could  reconcile  us  to  that. 


ll 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Mu.  Loxgfkllow  is  visiting  the  romantic  Lakes 
of  Killarnuy. 

Gi’izot  completed  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age  on  the  fifth  of  October  last. 

Mk.  PniLi.ir  Harwood  has  succeeded  the  late 
Mr.  Douglas  Cook  as  editor  of  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view. 

A  Beri.in  engineer  has  invented  a  military  land 
torpedo,  which  he  pretends  will  blow  up  a  whole 
battalion. 

The  author  of  “  The  Spanish  Gypsy  ’*  thinks  the 
American  edition  of  her  poem  much  handsomer 
typographically  than  the  English  edition. 

Mr.  Holmax  Hunt  has  been  for  many  months 
resifling  in  Naples  and  Florence,  and  busily  occupied 
in  his  art.  He  proposes  to  occupy  the  winter  in  a 
sketching  tour  in  the  East. 

Two  distinguished  Spanish  artists  have  left  Madrid 
for  El  Carpio,  in  order  to  make  sketches  and  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  spot  for  a  picture  to  represent  the 
Battle  of  Aleolea  in  all  its  details. 

A  Spanish  paper,  the  Alio  Ararjon,  states  that 
the  .Junta  intends  to  ask  the  French  Government  to 
fi.x  the  residence  of  Queen  Isabella  at  some  place 
not  less  than  forty  leagues  from  the  frontier. 

The  Eniporor  Francis  .Joseph  has  just  sent  to 
the  Po})s,  as  a  mark  of  filial  devotedness,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  Roman  ^lissal,  on  which  the  best  workmen  of 
Vienna  had  been  engaged  for  several  years  past. 

The  London  weekly  journal.  Happy  Honrs,  gets 
ail  its  best  stories  and  poems  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Mr.  Winter’s  poem,  “  Love’s  (iueen,” 
and  “  The  Face  in  the  Glass”  are  the  latest  unac¬ 
knowledged  articles  appropriated  by  our  English 
cousin. 

Concerning  the  La,ilerr,e,  a  letter  from  Paris 
says :  “  M.  Rochefort’s  paper  has  encountered  the 
“  Nemesis  ”  of  most  ..-eandalous  publications,  and  has 
become  “  dull.”  In  France  this  is  fatal,  and  French¬ 
men  are  not  content  to  pay  a  large  price  for  a  few 
pages  of  praise  of  M.  Rochefort,  and  oft-repeated 
abuse  of  the  Emperor,  Phiiprcss,  and  Prince  Imperi¬ 
al.”  The  consequence  is  that  the  sale  of  the  paper 
is  rapidly  declining. 

The  G'auloii  remarks  on  a  curious  coincidence. 
“  Adelina  Patti  (Marriuise  de  Cau.x)  has  taken  an 
apartment,  154  Cl\'finps  Elysces,  exactly  above 
that  occupied  by  V’ictoria  B  ilfe,  (laughter  of  the 
composer  of  the  ‘  Bohemian  Girl,’  &c.,  and  herself  a 
brilliant  actress,  who,  by  her  marriage  with  Sir 
John  Crampton,  Bart.,  became  English  Ambassa¬ 
dress  to  St.  Petersburg,  and,  by  her  subsequent 
marriage  to  the  Due  de  Frias,  the  wife  of  a  Spanish 
grandee.” 

The  farewell  appearance  of  ildlle.  Tietjens  in 
Dublin,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  is  said  to  have  caused 
more  enthusiasm  than  any  similar  event  within  liv¬ 
ing  recollection.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  persons 
paid  high  prices  for  places  behind  the  scenes,  in 
despair  of  finding  room  in  the  body  of  the  house. 
A  hundred  constables  escorted  Mdlle.  Tietjens  to 
the  theatre,  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  taking  the 
horses  from  her  carriage.  On  the  return  journey 
even  this  escort  was  of  no  avail :  the  coach  was 


stormed,  the  coachman  lost  his  seat,  and  the  consta¬ 
bles  were  overpowered,  after  a  “tremendous  en¬ 
counter,”  in  which  staves  were  freely  used.  Tie 
excitement  was  so  great  that  a  fear  began  to  gain 
ground  that  the  revolt  against  authority  had  a  polit¬ 
ical  significance,  and  telegrams  >vere  sent  off  in  Iwt 
haste  to  the  various  barracks,  though  they  were 
afterwards  countermanded. 

Lord  Lytton’s  reconstructed  play  does  not  find 
much  favor  among  the  English  dramatic  critics,  one 
of  whoto  says  :  “  ‘  The  Rightful  Ilcir  ’  will  add 
nothing  to  Lord  Lytton’s  literary  reputation,  il^ 
indeed,  it  do  not  preeijiitate  the  inquiry  whether  his 
lordship  has  any  right  to  be  accounted  a  poet  at  all; 
while  it  certainly  will  not  deduct  from  the  condem¬ 
nation  passed  upon  ‘  The  Sea  Captain  ’  by  a  former 
generation.  The  play  may  attain  the  sort  of  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  stage  which  the  exertions  of  bill-sticken 
and  the  energy  of  advertisement  agents  secure  for 
dramas  which  are  absolutely  destitute  of  merit,  ~ 
may  run  for  a  while  and  then  fall  dead,  never  to 
rise  again.  As  a  work  to  be  read,  ‘  The  Rightful 
Heir  ’  must  fail  to  commend  itself  even  to  the  most 
tolerant.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  affectation  for  fancy  and  stilted  verbiage  for 
poetic  thought.” 

The  Socicta  l'ranl:liii  of  Paris  is  an  institution  that 
could  be  imitated  in  this  country  with  very  beneficial 
results.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  the  diffusion  of 
general  knowledge,  in  other  words,  the  establishing  of 
libraries  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  through¬ 
out  France.  The  system  is  thus  explained  by  a 
writer  in  the  Journal  ties  Dchais :  “  The  purchase  of 
a  single  book  is  an  expense  to  the  peasant  or  work¬ 
man  ;  that  of  two,  three,  or  ten  ’oooks  reijuires  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  money.  But  how  can  the  peasant 
and  the  workman  improve  their  minds  without  boob  ? 
How  can  they  sharpen  their  understanding  and  be¬ 
come  educated  people  without  books  ?  It  is  only  in 
books  that  we  find  one  of  the  sources  of  a  somewhat 
more  serious  training,  and  it  is  only  by  founding  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  that  the  people  will  be  enabled  to  procure 
these  books  at  a  very  moderate  figure.  At  a  very 
moderate  figure,  we  say,  —  not  entirely  gratuitously. 
It  is  better  for  all  of  us  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
fact,  that  we  have  to  pay  for  services  rendered.  ‘A 
penny  a  week,’  said  Pitt,  ‘  is  a  tax  large  enough  to 
upset  the  world.’  At  the  same  rate  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  may  read  a  pretty  large  number 
of  books,  by  circulating  them  among  themselves. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  the  founding  of  a  public  libra¬ 
ry  ;  the  main  point  is,  that  somebody  stai’t  Ihe  thing; 
that  done,  it  will  go  on  of  itself.  Jean  Mace,  of 
Beblenhcim,  began  one  with  twelve  volumes,  which 
he  ranged  on  a  board  on  the  ground ;  to-day  the 
public  library  thence  sprung  numbers  more  than  2,000 
volumes,  and  everywhere  in  Alsace  libraries  have 
been  established  after  his  example,  which  are  in¬ 
creasing  with  eiiual  rapidity.  If  you  live  in  a  small 
town,  or  in  a  village,  come  to  an  understanding  with 
some  neighbors,  and  put  yourselves  in  cominuni(.’a- 
tion  with  the  SocU'te  Franklin  (Franklin  Associa¬ 
tion)  ;  this  association  will  at  once  send  you,  ‘  tree  of 
postage,’  a  catalogue  of  works,  recognized  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  to  go  into  a  popular  library,  and 
upon  which  it  has  obtained  a  large  reduction  in 
jirice  from  the  publishers.  If  you  do  but  express 
the  wish,  it  will  buy  for  you  such  books  as  you  may 
desire,  have  them  bound,  and  forward  them  prompt¬ 
ly,  —  the  whole  at  the  lowest  price  and  without  any 
1  charge  of  commission.” 
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